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“Administrative Practice: in Howilag — 


Toward the Objective of Adequate 





Let us take care... 





Housing for the Entire People 





in coping with the present housing emergency 
that we do not behave with the frenzied speed 
and blind drive of the unguided man who lends 
a hand in putting out a fire for his neighbor— 
deluging water over undamaged areas, breaking 
down doors that don’t need breaking down, 
smashing windows to let out harmless smoke, 
throwing possessions out of the safety of the home 
into the milling confusion of the onlookers. 

Specifically the thing that is worrying us is the 
evidence we see here and there over the country 
that hard-won zoning standards are being. sacri- 
ficed to the emergency; that neighborhood plan- 
ning theories are being abandoned; that safety 
standards are being violated; that provisions for 
overcrowding are virtually being built into new 
structures; that subdivisions are springing into be- 
ing with the same lack of controls that in the past 
has made the edges of our cities patchworks of 
wastelands, fancy neighborhoods, and shacktowns. 

Far be it from NAHO to deny the need for 
the emergency action that we have been insistently 
calling for—but far be it from NAHO to say that 
the word emergency should be used carelessly to 
condone the bad practices against which we have 
been working for more than ten years. It is one 
thing to urge the erection of temporary housing 
on scattered available sites throughout a city or on 
park lands or school properties. It is one thing 
to encourage the continuation of war building 
codes that permit the use of new building methods 
and materials. It is one thing to plead for the in- 
creased utilization of prefabricated housing (if it 
meets acceptable standards). 

But it is quite another to approve the construc- 
tion of permanent one-family houses for double- 
family occupancy through a fitting of collapsible 
partitions and joint plumbing facilities. It is an- 
other thing to condone permanent building of 
houses of curtailed room sizes and cramped inter- 
building spaces. We recognize and are frightened 





by our knowledge that the famous ingenuity of 
the American business man is just as fertile in 
devising substandard housing as it is in producing 
dish-washing machines, trackless trolleys, diesel 
engines, and well-planned communities. 

It is not going to be easy for any builder to do 
a good job during this emergency. But we owe 
it to our goal of providing adequate housing for 
the entire people—a goal from which we have not 
yet seen any reason to be diverted—we owe it to 
that goal to see that the builders’ job is made even 
harder if that appears to be necessary in order to 
maintain minimum standards of housing and of 
neighborhood planning: that is, merely the stand- 
ards that we have achieved to date. It is tragedy 
enough that those standards have been so low 
that millions of people live under intolerable con- 
ditions. It is unthinkable that we should deepen 
that tragedy now by looking with an uncritical 
eye on building practices that will result in little 
more than putting new roofs over the heads of 
homeless families—roofs that may suddenly leak. 

In the past we did a far from satisfactory job of 
enforcing minimum standards and made only 
the most tentative beginning on their improve- 
ment. To step up that job of enforcement now; 
to continue that job of improvement now—these 
objectives put additional strains on a strained situa- 
tion. But there is no alternative. The housing 
program simply can not afford to move backward 
another step. Every person in the housing field 
should recognize as a personal goal that we must 
not move backward: the subdivider who is look- 
ing for sites; the lending agency that is writing 
mortgages; the architect who is drawing plans; 
the contractor who is seeking materials; the manu- 
facturer who is making equipment; the 
official who is issuing permits. 


public 


If in the next year, as seems possible, we can 
not move forward toward higher housing stand- 
ards and stricter enforcement of those standards— 
in heaven’s name, let’s not move backward. 


DG. 
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Wyatt Program Moves Ahead... 


Building stop-order issued . . . $250 million additional Lanham funds approved . . . sub- 
sidies, price ceilings restored to Patman Bill by Senate committee . . . Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill goes to Senate . . . $350 million proposed for site preparation. 


On March 26 the long-awaited order 
restricting industrial and commercial 
building as a means of encouraging 
increased production of housing for 
veterans was released by the Civilian 
Production Administration and the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. The order— 
known as Veterans’ Program Order 1— 
became effective immediately. It pro- 
vides, with certain itemized exceptions, 
that no construction can begin without 
specific authorization. No authoriza- 
tions will be granted except for: (1) 
veterans’ housing, (2) commercial and 
industrial building that is found to be 
“essential and nondeferrable,” (3) spe- 
cial cases as noted below. 

In the preface to the order, CPA 
and NHA make the joint statement: 
“It will be impossible to carry out 
the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram without diverting critical mate- 
rials from deferrable or less essential 
construction. The following order is 
deemed necessary and appropriate in 
the public interest and to promote the 
national defense.” 

The order applies “whether or not 
the materials needed are on hand or 
are available without priorities assist- 
ance.” Jobs that were begun before 
March 26 can go ahead without further 
authorization, and jobs that were ap- 
proved or received preference ratings 
under Priorities Regulation 33 will not 
require further authorization under this 
order. 


Authorization Procedure 
Authorizations will be granted for 


work restricted by this order, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Housing—Future applications for 


housing construction under PR33 
should be filed on form CPA-4386 
with the local office of the Federal 
Housing Administration. Farm hous- 
ing applications should be made on 
the same form and filed with the 
appropriate County Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee. 

Except in cases of unusual civilian 
hardship, only houses for veterans will 
be approved. 

2. Farm buildings—Applications 
covering work on farms (other than 
farmhouses) should be filed on form 
CPA-4423 with the appropriate County 
Agricultural Conservation Committee. 

3. Other—For all other construction 
or repair work covered by the order, 
applications should be filed on form 
CPA-4423 with the nearest CPA con- 
struction field office, which will review 
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the applications to see whether and 
how much the proposed construction 
would interfere with the veterans’ 
emergency housing program. CPA is 
now setting up 71 construction field 
offices and will have at least one such 
office in every state. In determining 
whether a job is essential and whether 
or not it can be deferred, the field 
office will have the advice of an area 
review committee, consisting of local 
citizens of high standing in the com- 





STOP-ORDER DEFINITIONS 


Definitions of key terms used 
in the order are as follows: 

1. Priorities Regulation 33 
(PR 33)—The CPA order effec 
tive January 15, which set up a 
system of H-H priorities for criti- 
cal materials for the purpose of 
channeling about 50 per cent of 
such materials into the produc- 
tion of houses to sell for not 
more than $10,000 or rent for 
not more than $80 per month, 
with occupancy preference to 
veterans. 

2. Structure—Any building, 
arena, stadium, grandstand, pier, 
moving picture set, or billboard, 
whether of a permanent or tem- 
porary nature (but not including 
any used stands or structures that 
are reerected for a temporary 
period ). 

3. Kinds of work restricted— 
Constructing, repairing, making 
additions or alterations, improv- 
ing, or converting structures; or 
installing or relocating fixtures 
or mechanical equipment in 
structures—in short, any kind of 
work that involves the putting 
up or putting together of proc- 
essed materials or equipment if 
these items are (a) attached to 
the land; (b) attached to a struc- 
ture and used as a functional 
part of it; or (c) attached so 
firmly to the land or structure 
that removal would injure either 
the item or the structure. 

4. To “begin” work—To in- 
corporate into a structure on the 
site materials that are to be an 
integral part of the structure in 
question. Demolition, excavation, 
and similar site preparation do 
not constitute beginning con- 
struction. 











munity. The committee will consider 
the essentiality of the proposed work 
in relation to: (a) the veterans’ emer 
gency housing program; (b) elimina 
tion of a bottleneck in reconversion, 
(c) public health and safety of the 
community; (d) alleviation of an un 
usual or extreme hardship. 


Exemptions 

As reported above, the order does 
not apply to construction jobs that 
were begun before March 26, nor does 
it require further authorization for jobs 
for which preference ratings have al- 
ready been issued under PR33. Other 
types of work that are not covered by 
the order are as follows: 

1. Roads, streets, sidewalks, railway 
or streetcar facilities (other than build- 
ings), fences, silos, bridges, tunnels, 
subways, pipe lines, power or utility 
lines, sewers, surface or underground 
mines, wells, dams, canals. 

2. Installation on the ground or out- 
side of a structure of any kind of 
equipment not attached to the struc- 
ture. 

3. Repainting and repapering, greas- 
ing and repairing, or installing repair 
or replacement parts, where no change 
is made in the structure itself. 

4. Certain repair and maintenance 
work in industrial, utility, and trans- 
portation structures, unless such work 
is capitalized for taxation purposes. 

5. Military construction or projects 
of the Veterans Administration. The 
federal government is forming an in- 
teragency committee to screen at the 
source and, wherever possible, to post- 
pone its own building activities. 

6. Minimum work necessary in dis- 
asters (flood, fire, tornado, etc.) to pre- 
vent more damage to a structure or 
its contents. This does not include 
restoration of the structure except as 
noted below. 

7. Restoration of house or farm 
building destroyed or damaged by dis- 
aster if the total cost of rebuilding 
does not exceed $6000 and if recon- 
struction is started within 60 days of 
the disaster. 

8. Construction, repair, alteration, or 
installation jobs on which the cost 
does not exceed the allowances listed 
below: (a) house, including a farm- 
house or other structure on residential 
property designed for occupancy by five 
families or less—$400; (b) hotel, apart- 
ment house, or other residential build- 
ing designed for occupancy by more 


than five families—$1000; (d) farm 
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(other than farmhouse )—$1000; (e) 
church, hospital, school, public build- 
ing, charitable institution—$1000; (f) 
industrial structure used for manufac- 
turing, processing, or assembling; log- 
ging and lumber camp; railroad or air- 
line terminal; research laboratory; mo- 
tion picture set; utility structure; oil 


refinery—$15,000. 


Enforcement 


No person shall accept an order 
for, sell, or deliver materials which he 
knows or has reason to believe will be 
used in work prohibited by this order. 
Whenever an authorized construction 
job is undertaken, the builder must set 
up a CPA placard in a conspicuous 
place on the project site and keep 
it there until completion of the work. 
Violations of any provision of this 
order will be considered a_ federal 
crime, subject to imprisonment or fine. 
In addition, a violator may be deprived 
of priorities assistance, from making or 
obtaining further deliveries of or from 
using material under priorities control. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TO 
ENFORCE STOP ORDER 


To carry out the new construction 
stop order, to staff the 71 CPA field 
offices, and to continue OPA stabiliza- 
tion activities, Congress on March 19 
approved and sent to the President 
an urgent deficiency bill appropriating 
$1,500,000 to CPA and $1,600,000 to 
OPA. Before the measure was hnally 
agreed upon, more than a month of 
Congressional haggling had taken 
place, during which time the Senate 
had cut the original House appropria- 
tions and a joint conference had re- 
stored most of the cuts. 


MORE TITLE V LANHAM 
ACT FUNDS 


Authorization for an additional $250 
million of Title V Lanham Act funds 
to cover costs of moving surplus war 
housing to localities that need it for 
veterans’ use was approved by Presi- 
dent Truman on March 28. These 
funds are in addition to the $160 
million authorized by the Mead resolu- 
tion in December and are expected to 
provide another 100,000 dwelling units. 
Colleges and cities that have already 
expended money in connection with 
relocation or conversion of temporary 
housing may be reimbursed for all 
costs except the costs of site acquisi- 
tion and preparation or the installation 
of streets and utility mains. 

In addition, the new law makes it 
clear that Lanham Act funds will con- 
tinue to be available for expenses in 
curred by NHA, incident to the proc- 
essing of priorities and to the alloca- 
tion of materials for public and private 
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housing. Moreover, “administrative 
expenses” covered by the authorization 
are defined to include expenses of the 
Housing Administrator—and_ until 
June 30, 1946 those of any other fed- 
eral agencies—in carrying out parts of 
the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram authorized by existing law. 

On March 26 the House passed and 
sent to the Senate an appropriation 
of $253,727,000 to implement the new 
authorization (leftover funds from the 
previous authorization account for the 
odd figure). This amount is expected 
to provide approximately 102,000 addi- 
tional units and to cover administrative 
expenses of the Housing Expediter and 
of the Department of Labor in connec 
tion with recruitment of construction 
workers. 


SENATE COMMITTEE APPROVES 
AMENDED PATMAN BILL 

On April 2, after four days of 
hearings, a subcommittee of the Senate 
3anking and Currency Committee gave 
its approval to the Patman bill as 
amended to provide $600 million for 
premium payments and to establish 
price controls for existing houses and 
for building lots. The full Committee 
took up the measure and on April 3 
reported it favorably to the Senate. 

Senate hearings on the bill were 
brief in order to speed up action on it. 
Witnesses appearing before the sub- 
committee included NHA Administra- 
tor Wyatt, CPA Administrator Small, 
and representatives of a number of 
veterans’ organizations, all of whom 
testified in favor of the bill and the 
amendments; also representatives of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the Producers’ Council, and 
the lumber industry, who submitted 
the case against more government con- 
trols. Additional testimony was pre 
sented in written statements. 

Although observers predict that a 
“heavy fight is brewing” on the Senate 
Hoor, Senate action thus far is in 
marked contrast to what happened in 
the House last month, where price con 
trol of existing houses was cut out in 
committee and attempts to restore it 
and to add premium payments—the 
“heart” of the Wyatt program—failed 
during the House debate. During most 
of March, accusations and counter- 
charges continued to be made regard- 
ing the various lobbies that were 
thought to be operating during the 
eight-day House debate. NHA Admin- 
istrator Wyatt in a radio address 
charged that the motives of the lobby 
opposed to subsidies to producers of 
building materials were “to perpetuate 
the housing shortage in order to con 
tinue to gain speculative profits from 


inflationary real _ estate 


prices. | 
charge,” he said, “that its motives are 
to secure profits at the expense of 
veterans by breaking price ceilings on 


building materials. I charge that its 
motives are to protect vested interests 
based on limited production of build 
ing materials.” 

On the other hand, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
(which, along with the Producers’ 
Council, and other industry groups was 
accused of high-pressure lobbying 
against the amendments) stated that 
“the outstanding feature of the battle, 
however, was not the heavy opposition 
the measure drew from industry. It 
was the tremendous lobby organized 
by the government itself to force con 
gressmen into line and jam the bill 
through. But it failed.” Thanking 
“every realtor who responded to the 
call to let his representative in Con 
gress know how he felt about the Pat 
man bill,” NAREB cautioned its mem 
bership to “stand by for the next 
round” in the Senate. 


Content of Bill 

As the Patman bill was finally 
adopted by the House on March 7, it 
added a new Title VII to the Na 
tional Housing Act, authorizing ap 
pointment of a Housing Expediter 
with all of the powers now provided 
by executive order and extending 
through June 30, 1947 the priorities 
and pricing powers with respect to 
new housing. The bill specifically pro 
vided for judicial review of the Ex 
pediter’s regulations—in other words, 
any person adversely affected by his 
rulings could appeal to the courts 
for relief. In addition, the bill ex 
tended the life of Title VI of the 
National Housing Act (90 per cent 
mortgage loans) and adjusted it to 
the veterans’ program. In high cost 
areas the mortgage limit would be 
raised to $8100 for one-family houses, 


$10,800 for two-family, $13,500 for 
three-family, and $16,200 for four- 
family. The original limits, which 


would still hold for other areas, are 
$5400 for one-family houses, and $7500, 
$9500, and $12,000 for the correspond 
ing larger-size houses. 

Just a week later, on March 15, the 
House passed a bill extending through 
June 30, 1947 those provisions of the 
Second War Powers Act that authorize 
priorities and allocations of building 
materials. Other sections of the Act, 
including the authorization to grant 
priorities on other items, would be 
extended through March 31, 1947. 
Since it is under this Act that the 
Housing Expediter now derives his 
emergency powers, it was felt that if 
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Six 1946 Urban Redevelopment 


Laws Passed or Pending 





GEORGIA and VIRGINIA arly 
this year adopted urban redevelopment 
laws that authorize local housing au- 
thorities to assemble sites for sale or 
lease to private redevelopers. This 
action brings to five the number of 
states that designate the local housing 
authority as the redevelopment agency, 
and to twenty-two the number of states 
with urban redevelopment laws of any 
type. Both of the new laws require 
approval of a broad redevelopment plan 
by the local governing body or plan- 
ning commission before the housing 
authority can act. Under the Georgia 
law, the authority can not construct 
any redevelopment project until it is 
clear, after six months, that private 
redevelopers are not interested in the 
site. In Virginia, there is no such re- 
striction; the broad redevelopment plan 
must indicate which land should be 
made available to private enterprise 
and which retained by the public. 


MISSOURT’s legislature, in session 
since January 7, is still considering 
various proposals to extend the applica- 
bility of the 1943 urban redevelopment 
law to Kansas City, to increase the tax 
concessions and allowable corporation 
profits permitted by the law, and to 
make it possible for insurance com- 
panies to make direct investments in 
housing. Without waiting for any sta- 
tutory change, however, KANSAS 
CITY in October adopted an urban 
redevelopment ordinance under the 
general authority of the state constitu- 
tion—the first such municipal law in 
this country enacted without the spe- 
cific authority of the state enabling 
legislation. The ordinance directs the 
City Plan Commission to receive and 
review redevelopment plans prepared 
by private individuals or corporations. 


this bill were adopted, the House ver- 
sion of the Patman bill would not be 
necessary, for it did not add anything 
new except, of course, the extension 
of Title VI mortgage insurance. 


S. 1592 GETS COMMITTEE OK 

On April 4 the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency reported out 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill (S.1592). 
The form in which the full Senate 
will consider the bill reflects only minor 
amendments. The changes are under- 
stood to eliminate the warranty pro- 
vision as a condition to FHA insurance 
and to make the lapsed-payment fea- 
ture discretionary instead of manda- 
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Upon final approval by the city council, 
the city may exercise its power of emi- 
nent domain to assemble sites for pri- 
vate redevelopment. No financial aid is 
extended by the city. 


DURHAM, North Carolina, in Janu 
ary adopted an ordinance setting up a 
seven-man Community Redevelopment 
Commission (North Carolina has no 
state redevelopment legislation), but 
the Commission has advisory and in- 
vestigatory powers only. 


NEW YORK’ legislature since early 
in January has been considering a wide 
range of housing bills in addition to 
Governor Dewey's emergency program 
reported in the March Journal. Some 
of the more important of the bills in- 
clude proposals to: (1) authorize the 
creation of a state debt of $300 million 
to be permanently earmarked as a 
revolving fund out of which the State 
Commissioner of Housing may make 
loans to municipalities for land as- 
sembly and the provision of community 
facilities in connection with urban re 
development; (2) amend the 1942 Re 
development Companies Law to require 
the relocation of displaced families as 
a condition of municipal aid and to 
delete the provision that redevelopment 
companies can relinquish tax exemp- 
tion and thus free themselves from 
municipal controls (these amendments 
were introduced last year, but were not 
passed ); (3) establish state rent contre! 
to go into effect upon expiration of 
federal rent control; (4) relax some or 
all of the housing standards of the Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Law (one bill would 
suspend all provisions of the law until 
1951); (5) nullify race restrictive cov- 
enants; (6) provide for veterans’ 
preference in public housing; (7) pro 
vide tax concessions to encourage con 
version of old housing. 


tory. An amendment to require FHA 
insured houses to be constructed under 
“prevailing wage” agreements was pro- 
posed by the subcommittee that recom- 
mended that the bill be reported out 
but was rejected by the full Committee. 
The public housing and urban redevel 
opment provisions of the bill remain as 
originally proposed. The report is that 
S. 1592 will come up for Senate action 
immediately following consideration of 
the Patman bill. 


AID FOR SITE PREPARATION 
Federal grants to states and cities 


for site preparation would be provided 
by S. 1962, a bill introduced by Senator 





NAHO DIRECTOR 
POMEROY RESIGNS 


On March 21, NAHO’s Exec 
utive Director, Hugh R. Pome 
roy, addressed the following 
letter to the Association's Presi 
dent, Frank B. Wenrich: 


“This will confirm my oral 
statement to you that I have been 
offered the Directorship of the 
Department of Planning ot West 
chester County, New York, and 
that I have accepted as of May 
15, 1946. 


“Accordingly, I hereby resign 
from the position of Executive 
Director of the National Associa 
tion of Housing Officials, effec 
tive as of the above date plus 
accumulated leave. 


“T leave NAHO with a feeling 
of gratitude for the stimulating 
official and personal associations 
of the past three and one-halt 
years and for the opportunity 
that I have had for service dur 
ing a challenging period of tran 
sition in Association affairs no 
less than in housing administra 
tion. 


“In resuming the active prac 
tice of my profession of plan 
ning, I shall maintain housing 
connections that will enable me 
to participate in NAHO affairs 
as an active member of the Asso- 
ciation, and I am looking for 
ward to the pleasure of working 
with you in that capacity.” 


Details of Mr. Pomeroy’s new 
position and a statement from 
him addressed to the NAHO 
membership are scheduled for the 
May Journal. 











Murray on March 19. Now in the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, the measure would authorize 
the Federal Works Administrator to 
make such grants up to $350 million 
for the construction or rehabilitation of 
water and sewer facilities, streets, curbs, 
and sidewalks wherever the National 
Housing Administrator finds that such 
public facilities are required for sites 
for new housing. No grant could ex 
ceed 50 per cent of the construction 
cost, and no grant would be made 
unless the locality agrees to reduce, 
by an amount equal to the grant, the 
assessments that would otherwise be 
imposed for the provision of the public 
facility. 
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Recent classification of FPHA as government 
corporation imposes new federal controls that 
may affect work of local housing authorities. 


An Act, approved December 6, 1945, 
entitled “An Act to provide for finan- 
cial control of Government corpora- 
tions” is of interest to local housing 
authorities. The Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority is specifically named in 
the Act as one of the government cor- 
porations within the scope of the Act. 
In fact, though only those programs 
of the former United States Housing 
Authority (projects under Public Laws 
412 and 671 and the PWA housing 
projects) and the Defense Homes Cor 
poration are government corporate ac- 
tivities, the Congress included all other 
programs of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority in the Act. (The Act 
provides in part Federal Public 
Housing Authority [or United States 
Housing Authority} and _ including 
public housing projects financed from 
appropriated funds and _ operations 
thereof; Defense Homes Corporation; 

») 

Reason for Legislation 


In a report of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments it is pointed out that the use of 
the corporate device by government 
marked an entrance into new fields otf 
economic activity, a trend which has 
continued until today there are 101 sep 
arate government corporations engaged 
in various fields of production, trans- 
portation, generation of power, loans, 
housing, insurance, and other lines of 
business. In the past decade there has 





AUDIT QUESTION TO GO TO 
FPHA-LHA COMMITTEE 

In the foregoing statement Mr. 
Wooten makes the interpretation 
that local authorities 
may be considered mixed--owner 
ship government corporations, 
subject to audits of the General 
Accounting Office—if they op- 
erate federally-owned housing or 
accept federal subsidies for lo- 
cally-owned housing. However, 
it is felt that other interpreta- 
tions may be possible. Therefore, 
NAHO’s Committee on FPHA- 
Local Authority Relations is 
undertaking to determine 
whether local authorities may be 
entirely exempt, in which case 
there would be no question of a 
duplicate audit by the General 
Accounting Office. 


housing 
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been an increase of awareness in the 
legislative and executive branches of 
the federal government that the finan 
cial program of the government can not 
be effectively coordinated without some 
control of government corporations. It 
is the purpose of the Act to provide this 
control, while preserving the flexibility 
necessary to the operations of the cor- 
porate form of government instrumen 
tality. 

The Act requires: (a) business-type 
budget to be incorporated as a part of 
the annual budget of the federal gov 
ernment; (b) annual commercial-type 
audit by the General Accounting Office 
and report thereof to Congress; (c) 
overall Treasury control of depositaries, 
financing, and government security 
transactions of all government corpora- 
tions. 

Business-Type Budget 

Broad responsibilities are delegated to 
the President through the Bureau of 
the Budget to prescribe the form and 
content of the business-type budget. 
The Act provides that due allowance be 
given to the need for flexibility, includ- 
ing provision for emergencies and con 
tingencies. It is recognized that the de- 
velopment of the business-type budget 
will be an evolutionary process, and 
conditions peculiar to individual cor- 
porations should be considered. The 
budget provisions of the Act, however, 
are in addition to and not a substitute 
for existing budgetary requirements. 

The budget will include: (1) com- 
parative statements of financial con 
dition and operations and _ projections 
thereof; (2) statement of sources and 
application of funds; (3) statement of 
major types of activities in which cor- 
poration is engaged; (4) provision for 
evaluating the effectiveness with which 
operations are being conducted; (5) 
estimates of administrative expense, 
borrowings, and amounts of capital 
funds to be returned to the Treasury or 
appropriations to cover capital impair- 
ments. 

Effect on Local Authorities 

Treasury control of fiscal activities 
will not affect operations at the local 
housing authority and FPHA regional 
office levels. The provisions of the Act 
relating to depositaries, financing, and 
security transactions make mandatory a 
relationship already existing between 
FPHA and the Treasury Department 


by cooperative agreement. 





Housing Authorities May Be Subject To Additional Audit 


H. L. WOOTEN 
Comptroller, 
Federal Public Housing Authority 


Commercial-type audit provisions ot 
the Act are of interest to local housing 
authorities. The Comptroller General 
is required to audit wholly-owned gov 
ernment corporations and mixed-own- 
ership corporations. The latter are to 
be audited only for any period during 
which government capital has been in 
vested therein. This will probably be 
interpreted to mean an audit of local 
housing authorities that are operating 
federally-owned projects under lease 
and/or locally-owned, low-rent projects 
in any year when an annual contribu- 
tion is made by the federal government. 

Section 202 of the Act, which 
probably is applicable to local housing 
authority operations in instances where 
federal funds are involved, is quoted 
as follows: 

“The financial transactions of mixed 
ownership Government corporations for 
any period during which Government 
capital has been invested therein shall 
be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commer 
cial corporate transactions and under 
such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General 
of the United States. The audit shall 
be conducted at the place or places 
where the accounts of the respective cor 
porations are normally kept. The repre- 
sentatives of the General Accounting 
Office shall have access to all books, 
accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the 





NEW CONGRESSIONAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE WILL ACT ON 
FPHA APPROPRIATIONS 
Another result of the classifica 
tion of FPHA as a government 
corporation is that a new subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will now act on 
FPHA budget proposals, made 
up as follows: George H. Mahon 
(Texas), Chairman: Jamie L. 
Whitten (Mississippi); Albert 
Gore (Tennessee); Walter Ploe- 
ser (Missouri); Ben F. Jensen 
(Iowa). Heretofore, the Subcom- 
mittee on Independent Offices 
has had jurisdiction over FPHA 

appropriations. 
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respective corporations and necessary to 
facilitate the audit, and they shall be 
afforded full facilities tor verifying 
transactions with the balances or securi- 
ties held by depositaries, fiscal agents, 
and custodians. The audit shall begin 
with the first fiscal year commencing 
after the enactment of this Act.” 

Dual Purpose FPHA Audit 

A provision of particular importance 
to local housing authorities and the 
FPHA is “That in making the audits 
provided in said sections the Comp 
troller General shall, to the fullest ex- 
tent deemed by him to be practicable, 
utilize reports of examinations of Gov- 
ernment corporations made by a super- 
vising administrative agency pursuant 
to law.” 

Preliminary conversations have been 
initiated by FPHA with a view to ac- 
ceptance by the Comptroller General 
of certified audit reports made by the 
FPHA field audit staff, in lieu of du 
plicating audits by the General Ac- 
counting Office. It is pointed out that 
overall economy and_ better federal 
local relations will result through such 
an arrangement. The responsibilities of 
the Comptroller General would be ex 
ercised by reviewing with FPHA, from 
time to time, the scope and standards 
for its audits; arrangements for a copy 
of each certified audit report to be made 
available to the Comptroller General; 
and perhaps a limited number of direct 
audits by General Accounting Office 
staff to test the adequacy of FPHA 
audit practices. 

The soundness of this position should 
be evident when the purposes of the 
FPHA audit, as brought out in Section 
309 of the FPHA Requirements, are 
considered. This Section provides that 
the FPHA will periodically audit the 
accounts and financial records of the 
local housing authorities (1) to de 
termine that FPHA fiscal requirements 
have been met, and further, (2) to 
provide an audit service to local au 
thorities in lieu of services which would 
otherwise have to be secured from pub- 
lic accountants. The importance of the 
second objective is of direct concern to 
local housing authorities and the first 
objective would need to be supple- 
mented onlv to the extent that FPHA 
fiscal requirements might not fully 
meet the interests of the Comptroller 
General in exercising his responsibilities 
under the Act. 

I am sure that local housing author- 
ity executive staffs are interested that 
FPHA’s approach be approved, inas- 
much as it will avoid duplication of 
visits by federal auditors, which of 
necessity result in some interference 
with the day-to-day management re- 
sponsibilities and activities. 
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Milwaukee's First Slum Clearance Project Begins 






Milwaukee's first locally-owned low 
rent development is one of the few 


low-rent projects in the country on 
which construction bids are 
taken. The above pictures show a 
model of the 250-family development 
and two views of the original site. 
Rudolph J. Nedved, Executive Direc 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee writes: “This site 
of two blocks was selected from a 
blighted area of twenty-eight blocks 
because of the least amount of family 


being 





Top—aAs it will be. 
Below—As it is now. 


relocation. ea a hoped that a 
standard of improvement will be set 
that will reduce the risks for privat 
money to redevelop this whole area 
under the Wisconsin Blighted Areas 
Law. The density of the project (thirty 
six families per acre) and the coverage 


were somewhat dictated by the in 


USHA 


land cost to total development cost 


flexible formula of ratio of 


The Authority would prefer twenty 


families per acre 


JACKSONVILLE AUTHORITY ELIGIBLE 
AS G.I. TRAINING “SCHOOL” 


One of the first local authorities to 
qualify for “on the job” training as 
sistance under the “G.I. Bill of Rights” 
is the Housing Authority of Jackson 
ville, Florida. Under this law the Vet 
erans Administration supplements the 
wage of veteran trainees during the 
training period up to $65 per month for 
a single veteran and $90 per month for 
a married veteran. 

To qualify, the local authority must 
be approved by the state approving 
agency (usually the state education de 
partment or the vocational board). In 
the application for approval as a “train 
ing institution,’ the local authority must 
show that the training is for recognized 
public service positions; that the trainee 
will have opportunity to perform all job 
operations; that the “on the job” experi 
ence is organized in a logical sequence; 
and that the employing agency has ade 
quate facilities to provide the necessary 
training. 


Ray O. Edwards, Executive Director 
Jacksonville 


that his organization has veteran ap 


of the Authority, reports 
prentices employed as accountants, 
maintenance mechanics, and as housing 
managers and that the initial results are 
proving to be very satisfactory. 

“On the job” training tor every 
new employee in all aspects of housing 
administration has been an established 
part of the Jacksonville Authority's in 
duction process since 1938. When, for 
example, Mr. Edwards employs an 
accountant, the new employee spends 
a number of days getting acquainted 
with such other departments ol work 
as project services, maintenance, tenant 
selection. 

It is suggested that local housing au 
thorities interested in the veteran train 
ing program, contact the state approvy 
ing agency for further information. 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS— 
Rent and Income —What Is the Relationship ? 


HELEN M. HUMES 


Prices and Cost of Living Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor 


How much of the family income is 
spent for rent? Although public hous- 
ing officials usually answer this ques- 
tion by saying: one-sixth to one-fifth 
of income, the commonly heard an- 
swer is “one-fourth,” or perhaps “one 
week’s salary for one month’s rent.” 
The origin of this traditional general- 
ity is hazy, and its application often 
misleading. It seems to have been 
based on results of family income and 
expenditure studies made in the early 
1900’s which were for the most part 
limited to wage earning or low-income 
groups in large urban centers. The 
need for a convenient rule of thumb to 
use in general discussions of the re- 
quirements for the various items in the 
family budget, especially as related to 
low-income or dependent families, has 
perpetuated the idea. The overall 
average expenditure of 25 per cent 
often referred to as rent, is in reality, 
in most of these early studies, the per 
cent of total expenditure—not income— 
which is used to provide total housing, 
including the cost of rent, fuel, light, 
and in some instances such other home 
maintenance costs as house furnish- 
ings. It is true that for the income 
groups with which these early studies 
dealt, there is relatively little difference 
between income and total expenditure; 
the same relationship does not exist, 
however, at higher income levels. 


Differs with Income Levels 


Even for the limited groups included 
in these early studies, the amount spent 
for rent as compared with total income 
{or total expenditure) varies  ap- 
preciably for different income levels, 
different sizes of family, and differ 
ent kinds of cities and sections of the 
country. For example, a study of in- 
comes and expenditures of families of 
wage-workers and persons on salaries 
not exceeding $1,200 a year (the most 
comprehensive of these early surveys 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor in 1901) found that families 
with yearly incomes of $300 to $400 
used 19 per cent of their total spend- 
ing for rent, while families earning 
from $1,100 to $1,200 devoted only 17 
per cent of their total spending to rent. 
When the cost of fuel and light is added 
to the rent, these per cents become 26 
and 21 respectively. Rent was responsi- 
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ble tor 20 per cent of all expenditures 
among families having no children and 
16 per cent in families with five chil- 
dren. If fuel and light costs are added, 
these per cents increase to 26 and 22 
respectively. Even wider variations in 
the importance of rent to all spending 
can be seen in the results for different 
geographical areas. In Connecticut and 
Washington, rent accounted for 21 per 
cent of family spending, while in West 
Virginia only 13 per cent went for rent. 
The range for total housing costs re 
ported by state was from more than 
one-fourth to less than one-fifth of total 
expenditure. All families surveyed aver- 
aged 18 per cent of total spending for 
rent and 24 per cent for rent, fuel, and 
light. When these are expressed as pro 
portions of total income, they become 
17 and 23 per cent respectively. 


Public Housing Rental Formula 

The United States Housing Act pro- 
vides that dwellings in low-rent hous- 
ing “shall be available solely for fami- 
lies whose net income at the time of ad- 
mission does not exceed five times the 
rental (including the value or cost to 
them of heat, light, water, and cooking 
tuel) of the dwellings to be furnished 
such families, except that in the case of 
families with three or more minor de- 
pendents, such ratio shall not exceed six 
to one.” The one-fifth or one-sixth rule 
as established for low-rent housing was 
designed as a means of assuring that 
only families of low income would be 
accepted as tenants for public housing, 
ie. that “the dwellings in low-rent 
housing under the administration of the 
Authority shall be made available solely 
for families of low income and at 
rentals within the financial reach of 
such families.” In its application it is 
used to determine the maximum in- 
come of families which will be housed 
by a given project and not to determine 
maximum rentals for the project. 

In the 1930's the results of several 
studies of family incomes and expendi- 
tures became available. One of the most 
comprehensive of these as related to 
housing was the “Financial Survey of 
Urban Housing” made by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce in connection with the Real 
Property Inventory. The average ratio 





The third article of a series on 
the housing market analysis 
process that was initiated in 
the February Journal. 





of rent to income for 52 cities included 
in the study was 24.2 per cent, with the 
ratio for individual cities ranging from 
14.7 to 30.3 per cent. In this study the 
term “rent” is the charge to the tenant, 
1.e€, contract rent. 

Studies by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, covering the period 
1909 to 1937 indicated that families 
spent about 28 per cent of the total 
household’s annual income for home 
maintenance, including furnishings. 


“25 Per Cent” Rule Limited 


Thus, it is seen that even in its origin 
the “25 per cent of income goes for 
rent” rule has limited meaning and its 
use in estimating the housing demand 
for a specific community would be in- 
adequate and misleading. A thorough 
understanding of the details of the rent- 
income relationship for the individual 
community is a necessary part of a 
housing market analysis and can be a 
good indicator of the rental housing de- 
mand of the community. To achieve 
an understanding of this relationship 
requires a knowledge of such related 
factors as the proportion of owners to 
tenants at various income levels, the 
occupational distribution of tenants, 
family size, type of rental dwellings, 
items customarily included in the con- 
tract rent, and the present and antici- 
pated income pattern of the community. 

There are, however, some general 
characteristics of the rent-income ratio 
which have been found repeatedly in 
such analyses. The most readily ob- 
served, known historically as “Schwabe’s 
Law,” is that as the income increases 
the proportion of income spent for rent 
(or for total housing) steadily de- 
creases. This occurs even though the 
actual average rentals increase signifi- 
cantly with each increase in income 
level. It is illustrated in Table 1 which 
shows, by income class, the average rent 
paid by urban families and single per- 
sons in the United States, occupying 
dwellings with housekeeping facilities, 
and the proportion of total income 
spent for rent during 1941-1944. 

Since there is a minimum cost below 
which no housing is available and rent 
is a single item contracted for over a 
long period of time, the cost of shelter 
is a fairly rigid part of the budget of 
the very low-income group, often re- 
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TABLE 1—Rent as Proportion of Income, 1941 and 1944 


| 


Annual Money Income 


Average Monthly Rent 


Percent of Income 
Spent for Rent 





1941 1944 1941 1944 
$500 to 1000 $14.78 $17 80 281 28.0 
1000 to 1500 21.08 23.65 22.6 22.8 
1500 to 2000 24.51 24.28 18.0 16.5 
2000 to 2500 28 87 30.04 16.4 16.0 
2500 to 3000 33.75 33.97 16.0 14.8 
3000 to 5000 39.34 35.73 13.8 11.3 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statist 


quiring reductions in the expenditure 
for the more flexible items of food and 
clothing. Thus, as incomes increase, the 
effect of the increase is not immediately 
reflected in proportionate increases in 
the outlay for rent, but is diverted to 
other items in the budget. At higher 
income levels, this lag between increases 
in incomes and increased expenditures 
for rent is also evident. However, there 
seems to be a point in the income scale 
at which a desire for better housing is 
reflected by a slackening in the rate of 
the decrease in the rent-income ratio. 
In the distributions shown in Table | 
for 1941 this occurred at the $2500 to 
$3000 class and for 1944 in the $2000 to 
$2500 level. At this point, the pro- 
portion of additional income which is 
diverted to increased expenditure for 
rent is greatest. At higher levels, other 
expenditures or increased savings take 
on greater importance. 


Effect of Income Changes 


A similar situation can be seen in the 
time-to-time changes in average in 
comes as compared with average ex- 
penditures for rent, although compari 
sons of this sort over long periods of 
time are difficult because much of the 
data for earlier years are based on 
limited segments of the population. For 
the year 1935-36, the average (mean) 
income of urban families of two or 
more in the United States was $1785, of 
which a total of $350 or 20 per cent was 
spent for housing, including fuel, light, 
and refrigeration. By 1941 the average 
income for this same group had gone 
up to $2672, but housing costs 
amounted to only $423 or 16 per cent. 

This decrease in the proportion of in- 
come which went for housing is more 
understandable when translated into the 
experience of an individual family. Let 
us assume that the family at the begin- 
ning of the period had a satisfactory 
rental dwelling —or even one with 
minor inadequacies to which they had 
become accustomed—located in a neigh- 
borhood where the family had de- 
veloped social, religious, or educational 
affiliations. The increase in income, 
especially it if was caused by additional 
members of the family working, would 
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not be likely to cause an immediate 
change in their living arrangements. 
This situation is probably more pro 
nounced since 1941, when extreme 
housing shortages have made moving 
virtually impossible in many places and 
rent control has checked rent increases. 

In 1944, an income of $1950 was 
necessary for the average city family of 
two or more to “break even” with its 
expenses. Such families spent about $30 
a month for rent, fuel, light, and re 
frigeration—or less than one-fifth of 
their income, the cost of rent alone be- 
ing about $25 a month. This “break 
even” point is considerably higher than 
that for 1941, when such families 
needed only $1475 a year to cover cur 
rent living costs. In 1941, total housing 
cost for such families was about $27 a 
month or 22 per cent of their income; 
the average for rent alone—about $21. 


Effect of Geographical Location 


The size, type, and geographical loca 
tion of the individual city affects the 
rent-income ratio appreciably, not only 
in terms of all families, but also for 
families of different income levels. 
Here, again, generalizations must be 
made cautiously since such factors as 
the following all enter into the picture: 
the type of rental dwellings available in 


a city; the local custom of including or 
excluding such facilities as light, heat, 
furniture, garage, etc., in the contract 
rent; the social, racial and - economic 
characteristics of the city; and the prox 
imity of the particular locality to other 
cities. For example, in large cities many 
of the rental dwellings are apartments 
which include heat, light, and furniture, 
while in smaller places the rental units 
are single-family dwellings for which 
the contract rental includes only the cost 
of shelter. Table 2 shows rent as a pro 
portion of income in different size com- 
munities in the Illinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa area for the year 1935-36. 


It is evident that even for cities in 
the same geographic region, the size of 
the city has an important influence in 
determining what part of its income the 
family will spend for rent. Similar com 
parisons for different geographic areas 
reveal greater variations in average 
rentals. 

What accounts for these wide differ 
ences in rents paid by families of the 
same income among cities of different 
sizes and locations? As yet, analyses of 
housing statistics have not given us the 
whole answer. We know that differ 
ences in land values are a part of it. 
More important, perhaps, are differences 
in the quality of the housing provided, 
in part resulting from differences in 
climatic conditions, Detailed techniques 
have been developed for classifying sub 
standard housing, the most recent being 
that of the Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association (see February 1945 
Journal of Housing). Little has been 
done to provide a statistical measure for 
classifying the quality of all dwellings 
in a community—standard as well as 
substandard. Research in this direction 
might well be a part of local housing 
market analyses. 


TABLE 2—Rent as Proportion of Income, 1935-36, IIlinois-Indiana-lowa 
Communities 


Chicago, Springfield, Muncie, Peru, 


Income Class Ill. Il 
Under $250 ° as 
250 to 499 72 52 
500 to 749 44 32 
TO to 999 31 25 
1000 to 1249 28 22 
1250 to 1499 25 22 
1500 to 1749 23 20 
1750 to 1999 22 19 

2000 to 2249 21 1S 
2250 to 2499 20 18 
2500 to 2999 19 16 
3000 to 3999 1S 15 
4000 to 4999 16 13 
5000 and over 14 11 

All 22 20 


1930 Population 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau 


of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Economics. 


3,376,000 72,000 


19 Villages in 


Ind. Ind. Illinois -Iowa 
. . 69 
15 30 25 
26 22 16 
20 17 14 
19 15 14 
17 13 12 
16 13 11 
15 11 11 
15 12 10 
14 10 10 
13 10 9 
13 10 9 
11 6 ° 
s ° 6 
17 14 13 


47,000 13,000 1000 to 2500 


f Labor Statistics, and U. S. Department 
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WE PRESENT... 











WILLIE LEE 


of the Chicago Housing Authority 


The Journal presents Willie Lee as a 
young man who has made a nine-year 
contribution to the housing program. 
He has contributed enthusiasm, vision, 
lovaltvy, and ability to do the job as 
signed to him. These are 
much sought after by 
the world over 


qualities 
organizations 
qualities that are valu 
able not only for what they do toward 
develoving an efficient 
but also for what they contribute to 
better public understanding and sup 
port of that program. A NAHO com 
mittee back in 1939 said: “Everv local 
housing authority employee plays a 
vital part in public relations. It is 
most important to have an informed 
enthusiastic staff, the members of 
which not only have special abilities, 
but a fair idea of what the program is 
about.”* 

Mr. Lee is one of the three members 
of the original Chicago Housing Au- 
thority staff who have served continu- 
ously since 1937 (Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth Wood and switchboard oper- 
ator Agnes Costello are the other two). 
When he joined the staff, the Author- 
itv was just taking over the operation 
of three PWA developments: its pro- 
gram now consists of nearly 8000 units 
of permanent housing and is still grow- 
ing. 


organization, 


Facts—Anecdotes Acquired 


Through the past nine years Mr. Lee 
has acquired a great fund of facts and 
anecdotes about the program and the 
people directly and indirectly connected 
with it—much of his material collected 
while chauffering Authority officials 
and visiting housers. Visitors who 

*NAHO Committee on Public Relations of 
Local Housing Authorities, 1939. 
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stand out in his memory include Na 
than Straus, who was on hand for the 
dedication of Ida B. Wells Homes (the 
Authority's first USHA development); 
John B. Blandford, Jr.; Philip Klutz- 
nick; Herbert Emmerich; Rextord Guy 
Tugwell; Catherine Bauer;.as well as 
delegations of foreign visitors and a 
steady stream of local housing officials. 

On many occasions in the early days 
ot the program Mr. Lee drove Miss 
Wood through the slums of Chicago in 
her search for suitable sites. He recalls 
his doubts when she predicted that par 
ticular areas would be cleared and re 
built by the Authority. “Maybe!” he 
said to himself. Since then his faith 
has been bolstered by the Authority's 
actual accomplishments, though he 1s 
sull disturbed by the opposition to 
public housing. 

Improved Neighborhoods 

He says that property owners need 
not fear that public housing in their 
neighborhoods will lower the values of 
their own property. Just recently he 
showed a NAHO staff member new 
neighborhoods that had been built up 
in outlying sections of the city since 
the construction of public develop 
ments there. In another section he 
pointed out how West Chesterfield— 
a permanent Lanham Act development 
that will be sold to private individuals 

has actually added to the appearance 
of its neighboorhood. 

And in still other ways, Mr. Lee 
notes, public housing has helped the 
people of Chicago—in addition, of 
course, to the 8000 families who have 
been directly provided with homes. 
Competition for private rental housing 
on the South Side eased up after the 
completion of the first Authority de 
velopments, he says, and, as a result, 
real estate agents had to cut down on 
some of their “shady” practices. Now, 
of course, with the current housing 
shortage, this type of thing is very 
much in evidence again. 

Born in Birmingham, Alabama, Mr. 
Lee came to Chicago eighteen years 
ago. His first job, which he held until 
he came to the Authority, was as chaut- 
feur to a private family—a job that 
involved considerable traveling, to Flor 
ida in winters and to New England in 
the summers. Much as he enjoyed his 
trips, Mr. Lee says that he always ap- 
preciated Chicago when he returned 
home. 

He started with the Authority as 
messenger and chauffeur and by now 
his duties, having gradually expanded, 
include supervision of the stockroom 
and stationery supplies and operation 
of a duplicating machine, reproducing 
the Authority's monthly report and 
other publications. 





1400 ATTEND NEW 
YORK NPHC MEETING 





The first national housing meeting 
to be held in two years convened in 
New York last month and drew a total 
attendance of 1400. The occasion was 
the fifteenth annual meeting of the Na 
tional Public Housing Conference, held 
on the three days of March 14, 15, and 
16. Representatives of citizens’ groups 
and civic agencies predominated at the 
meeting, only some 300 professional 
“housers” having registered. It was 
this manifestation of citizen 
that was felt to be the most satisfactory 
Another 
source of satisfaction was the fact that 


interest 
characteristic of the meeting. 


there was an attendance of 600 at the 
business meeting—evidence of a strong 
desire on the part of the membership 
to participate in the policy-making ac 
NPHC, further evidenced 
by a nomination from the floor that 
was thereupon incorporated in the bal 
lot. However, the fact that this nom 
ination could be accepted only by re 
moving from the ballot a name pro 
posed by the nominating committee 
tended to point up the need (already 
expressed with reference to the NAHO 
program ) 


tivities of 


for devising more demo 
cratic election procedures. 

There was general agreement that 
the program speakers did an extremely 
effective job of dramatizing the need 
for citizen support of a national hous 
ing program—both the emergency 
“Wyatt program” and the long-term 
program embodied in the Wagner 
Ellender-Taft bill. Highlight of the 
meeting, however, was the statement of 
Mrs. Ethel Gordievsky, a resident of 
Kingsboro Houses in New York. Mrs. 
Gordievsky spoke on the subject “I 
Live in a Low-Rent Housing Project.” 
She had a place on the program as the 
result of having won an essay contest 
among New York public housing resi 
dents on that same subject. Although 
she had never before spoken in public, 
she captured and held her audience 
and succeeded in reminding her lis 
teners that public housing is not a mat 
ter of “dwelling units,” “statutory cost 
limits,” “allowable deductions.” and 
“RM & R,”—but a new way of life, an 
escape from the slums. 

Officers Elected 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President: William J. Guste, 
New Orleans attorney and Counsel for 
the Housing Authority of New Or- 
leans; four Vice-Presidents: Catherine 
Bauer; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; R. J. 
Thomas, United Automobile Workers; 
and Harry C. Bates, American Federa 
tion of Labor Housing Committee. 
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Prefabricated Experiment at M.I.T. 
Provides Veteran Students Housing 











The site Hoor plan, and in- 
terior appearing on this page illustrate 
pretabricated Westgate, a 
temporary for 


studying 


view, 


houses at 
development veterans 
at the 


ot Tec hnology ‘ 


Massachusetts Institute 
The 
built by 
and 


were de 
School of 
as part ol 


houses 
the 

Planning 

program 


signed and 
Architecture 
a two-point combining re 
search in methods with 
the provision of needed housing for 
married Near completion, 
with occupancy beginning last month, 
fifty of the the 
bedroom type pictured here; the other 
fifty are having separate kitch 
ens and two bedrooms each. 

The 


tion; 


materials and 


students. 


houses are of one 


larger, 


houses are of frame construc 
all exposed woodwork has had a 
dipped toxic treatment and 
further painting for preservation. 


plywood roots are 


needs no 
The 
painted white to 
keep the houses cooler in the summer. 
Insulation foil, 
and single 
The 


they are 


aluminum 
all exterior walls 


consists ol 
double in 
in all 
have 


floors and ceilings. houses 


no basements: individ 
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ANOTHER EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE—At Right 
ir A model of the Fuller house was displayed in Washington last month (the name 
was changed from Dymaxion to distinguish the 1946 model from the original). The 
a plastic h are scheduled to go into full-scale mass production at the 
or rate of 50, 000 per year early in 1947 at the Beech Aircraft plant in Wichita. 
f- Containing a combination living-dining room, a kitchen, two bedrooms, and two 
e baths, they will sell for $6500, exclusive of land and municipal utility lines. In- 
| cluded in the price are heating, ventilating, and air conditioning equipment and a 
7 complete kitchen with sink, range, refrigerator, washing machine, clothes dryer, dish 
S5 washer, and waste disposal unit. Distribution will be patterned after automobile 
a- sales aegncies, and the bulk of the first year’s production is expected to ge into 


community developments rather than sales for individual sites. 
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ually heated by gas-hred space heaters 
off the kitchens. 
Kitchens are prefabricated units con 


sisting of a tour burner gas range and 
oven, sink, electric refrigerator, electric 
light and outlet, drawers, and shelves 
In addition, a movable cabinet is sup 
plied in each house for dishes, silver, 
linens, and kitchen equipment. Each 
kitchen has its own ventilating system 


Individual 
the 
ground as soon as landscaping and par 


to carry off cooking odors 


garbage pails will be sunken in 
ing work is completed 

To help students who may wish ad 
vice on buving 


Mary 


on interior 


renting of 
the 


decoration, 


furniture, 
Jassetti, Institute’s consultant 
has compiled 
check and price lists on basic furniture 
Mrs. Bassetti 


furniture 


and equipment. offers 


suggestions on layout, and 


has prepared shopping guides for the 


locality. She estimates that the mini 
mum essential pieces ol furniture can 
be bought for as little as $185 for the 
one-bedroom house and $200 for the 
two-bedroom house 

The size of the houses, according to 
Dean William W. Wurster of the 


School of Architecture and Planning, 
was dictated by the endeavor to keep 
costs down—heating and furnishing ex 
well. as the 
Cost figures 


the unit kitchens but not including the 


penses as initial costs of 


construction. (including 


site work) are as follows 
one-bedroom $2862.12 
two-bedroom $3984.95 
Monthly rentals, including electricity 
but not gas. are $45 for the smaller 


units and $55 for the larger ones. 





Aircraft Plant Will Be 
Used to Build This 
Aluminum House 








“Building The Future City” 


A review of the November 1945 issue of The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, edited by Robert B. Mitchell (see Jan- 
uary Journal, page 31). The issue carries articles by seventeen authors and 
deals with various techniques and policies of city building and redevelopment. 


Reviewed by— 


LLOYD RODWIN 


Littauer Fellow 
Harvard University * 


Controversy still flares on the ques 
tion of whether the physical planner 
or the social scientist should be at the 
helm in the planning of our cities. 
Probably to discuss the issue is some- 
what idle in the sense that the disci- 
plines and insights of both are indispen 
sable and that ultimate leadership 
should be intrusted to men with cour 
age and vision, as well as with admin 
istrative talent—a combination that 
may often, and perhaps rightly, exclude 
the city planning expert. 

In any case, a significant historical 
change is reflected in the growing 
recognition that the driving forces in 
city development stem from the basic 
chores of cities. The trend is strikingly 
in evidence in the 1945 issue of The 
Annals on “Building the Future City.” 
Edited by Robert B. Mitchell, an archi- 
tect by training and the present execu- 
tive director of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, this volume of 
papers by planning specialists places 
heavy stress on the “why” of cities— 
why are they necessary; what purpose 
do they serve; what are their social 
and economic impulsions; what are the 
political and economic controls neces- 
sary to shape urban reconstruction; 
what are the fundamental services and 
patterns to be anticipated in the city 
of tomorrow? The progressive engineer 
or architect, intent on technical ad- 
vances, who wryly observes these new 
straws in the wind may perhaps find 
consolation in the healthy and mature 
advance this volume marks in com- 
parison with the earlier “city-beautiful” 
philosophy whose “fountains, civic cen 
ters, monuments, facades, and boule- 
vards drew attention from urban de- 
cay.” 

The discussions summarize and bring 
up to date the present and to some 


*Mr. Rodwin is at Harvard on leave from 
the Office of the Administrator, National 
Housing Agency 
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MR. MITCHELL SAYS: 


“Cities are people, churches, banks, politics, 
buildings, traffic, and sewage... . 


“Consideration of the future development of our 
cities involves understanding of the nature of cities 
and the objectives of city building . . . a vision of 
the city we may achieve if we want it enough.” 





extent, the vanguard thinking of the 
city planners with special reference to 
existing trends in population, industrial 
location, technology, transportation, and 
electric power. Means of directing urban 
reconstruction through governmental 
organization, land policy, redevelop- 
ment programs, and citizen participa- 
tion are considered and an attempt is 
made to visualize the possible future 
city in terms of good neighborhoods: 
transportation; educational, cultural and 
recreational facilities; health and wel 
fare services; changing city patterns and 
planning theories. Mr. Mitchell’s aim 
was to provide a clearer “understanding 
of the nature of cities and the objectives 
of city building, an evaluation of the 
forces which will determine future city 
form and function, a search for the 
tools needed to guide urban redevelop- 
ment, and finally a vision of the city we 
may achieve if we want it enough.” 
Articles Contradictory 

If the urticles are uneven in quality 
and sometimes contradictory, perhaps it 
is inevitable and, in some respects, even 
useful in an undertaking of this nature. 
Mr. Otis W. Freeman, for example, 
develops at considerable length the 
thesis that resources are “the corner- 
stone of urban development”; but he 
slights the fact, as the editor remarks 
in a footnote, “that most cities develop 
in response to a combination of more 
than one resource.” Less enumeration 
of special resource cities and characteris 
tics and more careful distinctions as to 
the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for city development might have en 
hanced the paper's readability and 
prompted more fruitful conclusions. In 
any case, the article on the nature of 
cities by Chauncy D. Harris and Ed- 
ward L. Ullman provides a_ helpful 
supplement to these resource perspec 
tives, particularly by linking the anal 
ysis of localized activities to their effects 
on city form and structure. 


Despite some sound statements on 
special phases of his subject (“Uses and 
Sources of Electric Power”), M. M. 
Samuels’ amateurishly written article is 
sprinkled with emotional platitudes and 
loose generalizations that the city plan- 
ner might do well to ignore. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Samuels suggests that “a 
city plan which is not optimistic is no 
plan at all” (Is he endorsing more of 
the cheerful optimism of zoning, per- 
haps, that sees the needs of industry 
and commerce as ever growing and 
flourishing? ). He also suggests that “the 
city planner should neither encourage 
nor discourage the play of natural 
forces.” (If so, why plan?) Another 
blind spot of special interest to housers 
is Mr. Samuels’ bland assumption that 
the low-income groups who formerly 
lived in the “tenderloin” slums near 
Pennsylvania Station simply moved to 
comfortable houses or apartments in 
the suburbs when the slums were torn 
down to erect the terminal. 

Central Area Redevelopment 

Surprisingly enough, Mr. McGoldrick 
in his interesting plan for central area 
redevelopment, which he suggests has 
possibilities for other cities besides 
New York, irresponsibly recommends 
using public powers for tearing down 
slums and acquiring land for projects 
for higher-income groups without giv 
ing even passing notice to the need 
for the alternative accommodations 
that must be available or provided for 
the displaced inhabitants. Similarly, 
Mr. McGoldrick, who patronizingly 
twits both Mr. Holden’s and Mr. 
Rheinstein’s proposals because neither 
has adequately “explored the legal 
basis,” may be embarrassed to find his 
statement that zoning “can claim no 
retroactive effect” flatly contradicted in 
Professor McDougal’s forward-looking 
article on land policy and Catherine 
Bauer's paper on good neighborhoods. 

Catherine Bauer poses a singularly 
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challenging analysis of the neighbor- 
hood. Her approach is from the point 
of view of race and class problems, the 
relationship of the environment to 
leisure, the urban birth rate, residential 
and industrial decentralization, and 
citizen participation in community life, 
which she rightly submits are more 
fundamental than the oft-debated ques 
tions of “curved vs. straight streets, flat 
vs. peaked roofs, superblocks, orienta 
tion, school to home distance . . .,” etc 
Trends toward segregation and “exciu 
sive” neighborhoods are scored and the 
tendencies reflected even in public hous 
ing and FHA projects are given the 
kind of searching criticism that all 
friends of the housing movement would 
do well to ponder. 


The Planner and “The People” 


Two interesting and conflicting views 
on the relationship of the planner to 
the community emerge. T. B. Augur 
suggests that “failure to keep the city 
structure abreast of changing needs 
(and) ... responsibility for overcoming 
those failures rests on the people as a 
whole. It is the job of the cities as 
governmental entities aided by the 
States and the Nation of which they 
are components to see that their houses 
are set in order. It is not the job of the 
chambers of commerce, the real estate 
boards, the churches or the good gov 
ernment leagues, but of the elected 
governments that alone can act for the 
people as a whole.” To which Cath 
erine Bauer inadvertently and mili 
tantly replies that “what we need now 
are some bona fide liberal political 
leaders who know that in a restless 
democracy it is far more important to 
have strong friends than not to have 
enemies. If the party politicians can 
organize a neighborhood for voting 
purposes and if the realtors can frighten 
a neighborhood into fascist isolation, 
then progressive planners had _ better 
learn how to do a little organization 
and education at the neighborhood 
level themselves.” 


Transportation 

Harold M. Mayer provides an excel 
lent appraisal of current transportation 
problems and trends. His suggestion 
that freight stations as well as classifi 
cation yards should be moved to the 
city’s periphery, thus making available 
valuable land in the crowded center, 
is a point that will interest many hous 
ing and planning experts. Also, the 
naive predictions by some aviation en 
thusiasts of wholesale urban decentral 
ization are unceremoniously punctured 
by Mayer's rather crisp and common 
sense observation that “Cities which are 
now important will continue to be so, 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors met in 
Washington on March 12 for its first 
quarterly meeting of the year. It con 
sidered the question of veterans’ hous 
ing and the Wyatt program, as well as 
various matters of Association program 
and policy. Meeting with the Board 
during part of the session, NHA Ad 
ministrator Wilson W. Wyatt reviewed 
the legislative status of his program, re 
iterated his belief in the necessity for 
immediate passage of the Wagner 


other factors remaining the same, for 
air transportation will go where trathe 
is heaviest.” 

Housers will also want to read Mr 
Charles Ascher’s fresh restatement of 
“What Cities Are For”; Mr. Abram ] 
Jafle’s analysis of the implications of 
population trends for urban planning: 
and Professor Victor Jones’ appraisal 
of the difficulties in achieving a metro 
politan jurisdiction, with  particula: 
reference to some of the more recent 
proposals on this subject. Wartime and 
tuture industrial trends are briefly 
treated by Mr. Glenn E. McLaughlin 
and Mr. Reginald R. Isaacs furnishe 
a useful forecast of necessary commu 
nity planning for educational, cultural. 
and recreational facilities. 

Messrs. Mitchell and Meyerson at 
tempt a final synthesis by evaluating 
some of the better known city planning 
theories in light of some of the con 
clusions expressed by the contributing 
specialists. 

Omissions 

Untortunately, the volume has 
omitted a consideration of local fiscal 
problems or, even more important, the 
role of the federal government in city 
building and planning. Federal inter- 
vention has been one of the key tactors 
in municipal affairs during the past 
decade and promises to become an even 
more important influence in the future 
Nonetheless, the discussions represent a 
timely contribution to the present na 
tional and local thinking on housing 
and city planning policy. The housing 
movement and program have taken too 
selfcentered an approach to the place 
of housing within the community and 
are in danger of repeating the English 
mistake of the twenties, namely, the 
isolation of housing from the broader 
phases of urban planning. Especially 
tor these reasons is it important that 
this volume receive wide circulation 
among the readers of this journal. 


Ellender-Taft bill, and emphasized the 
importance of the community action 
part of the program. FPHA Commis 
sioner Philip M. Klutznick also stressed 
the importance of community support 
ind suggested that NAHO might join 
with NHA, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, and the National In 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers in the 
formulation of a code of community 
ethics with reference to the emergency 
housing program. 
Veterans’ Housing Committee 

President Wenrich announced the ap 
pointment of the Committee on Veter 
ans Housing to absorb and supersede 
the previous Board meeting. Howard 
\. Kelly, Executive Director of the But 
falo Municipal Housing Authority, is 
Chairman of the Committee: the full 


the temporary committee appointed at 


roster is not yet complete, pending re 
gional appointments. Agreeing on the 
importance of veterans preference in 
housing but insisting that it must oper 
ate strictly within the limitations of the 
low-rent program, the Board reafirmed 
NAHO’s belief in the purposes of the 
low-rent program and in the need for 
vigilantly maintaining its low-rent char 
acter 
Annual Meeting 

In view of the continuing population 
congestion in Los Angeles, Mr. Howard 
1.. Holtzendorff advised that it will be 
impossible to hold the 1946 annual 
meeting of the Association there The 
Poard directed President Wenrich to 
iWpoint a three-man committee to select 
the time and place of the meeting and 
to act as program committee for it 
Present indication is that it will be held 
in early October 

Construction Costs 
The Board tabled a recommendation 


of the Pacific Southwest Regional Coun 
| that where the statutory limits on 
the the construction costs of public 
housing are so low as to prevent the 
construction of needed public housing, 
the FPHA Commissioner should be au 
thorized to grant exceptions to such 
limits, permitting construction at costs 
not greater than those of comparable 
private housing in the locality 
Regional and Chapter Financing 
Better methods of financing the ac 
tivities of the Association’s regional 
councils and chapters were discussed 
and the staff was authorized to devise 
procedures for a pro-rating of member 
ship income to the central ofhce, the re 
gions, and the chapters as soon as the 
financial situation of the Association 
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warrants such action. Regional con- 
ference fees are to be held by the coun- 
cils, but the central office will be re- 
imbursed from these funds for any 
expenditures in connection with such 
meetings. 

FPHA-LOCAL AUTHORITY RELATIONS 

The FPHA-Local Authority Relations 
Committee met for the first time this 
year on March 11, in Washington. Ex 
pressing his belief that the Committee 
was performing a most important func 
tion, FPHA Commissioner Klutznick 
offered to designate Committee mem 
bers as consultants to FPHA. (This 
offer was subsequently accepted by the 
Board of Governors.) As reported in 
the March Journal, a major part of the 
agenda for the meeting covered the role 
of the local authority in the emergency 
housing program. A subcommittee was 
appointed to confer on March 13 with 
FPHA staff members on procedures for 
reutilization of surplus war housing for 
veterans’ use under Title V of the Lan 
ham Act. Commissioner Klutznick 
urged that local housing authorities con 
cern themselves with the broad aspects 
of the housing needs of their communi 
ties, with particular reference to site as 
sembly and community planning. It 
was suggested that NAHO, preferably 
in collaboration with the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, prepare sum- 
maries of existing legislation with re 
spect to community controls over resi- 
dential development. 

Discussing problems associated with 
conversion to the low-rent program, the 
Committee stressed the necessity for re 
moving high-income tenants from low 
rent housing. The NAHO staff was re- 
quested to issue a Local Authority Let- 
ter, urging the importance of this step 
and citing figures on the ineligibility 
status of present low-rental development 
residents. (The Letter has already gone 
out to all NAHO agency members.) 

With respect to “671” developments, 
the Committee approved the FPHA 
policy of continuing payments in lieu of 
taxes on a wartime basis so long as no 
subsidy is required; whenever subsidy 
is required, the limit of 10 per cent of 
shelter rents is to be applied. 

Appointment of three subcommittees 
was authorized: (1) to examine the 
validity of the present percentage of 
family income taken for rent in low- 
rent housing, in view of the general 
rise in price levels considered in relation 
to rent control; (2) to study the volume 
and scheduling of required local au- 
thority reporting; and (3) to confer 
with FPHA with regard to analysis and 
evaluation of local authority forms. 


HOUSING AND WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Meeting in New York on March 8, 
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the Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare approved the completed report 
of the Subcommittee on Relations Be- 
tween Public Housing and Community 
Services. The report was also approved 
by the Board of Governors on March 12 
and upon approval of the four other 
sponsoring agencies—the American 
Public Welfare Association, the Ameri 
can Association ot Social Workers, 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
and the Family Welfare Association ot 
America—it will be published jointly 


by them and NAHO. 
CHAPTERS 


The newly-organized Puget Sound 
Chapter held its first meeting late in 
February, in Seattle, and discussed plans 
“to try to make this one of the most 
active chapters in the country.” About 
125 people attended, and the member 
ship was organized into interest groups, 
each such group meeting separately and 
outlining its program. Following an 
executive meeting on March 7, the full 
chapter met again on March 30. Off 
cers and executive committee members 
are as follows: 

President: Frank G. Conklin, Hous 
ing Manager, Housing Authority of the 
City of Renton; Vice-President: Charles 
W. Ross, ]r., Acting Executive Director 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle; Secretary: Mary Ellen Minert, 
Assistant General Manager, Housing 
Authority of the Town of Port Or 
chard; Treasurer: Harold D. Mitchell, 
Purchasing Agent, The Housing Au 
thority of the County of King; Execu- 
tive Committee: one-year members 
Ellis Ash, Administrative Assistant, 
Federal Public Housing Authority, Re- 
gion VII; Don Humble, Management 
Supervisor, Housing Authority of the 
City of Renton; Elizabeth F. Schlarb, 
Administrative Assistant, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Tacoma; two-year 
members—Margaret O'Connor, Hous- 
ing Manager, Housing Authority of the 
City of Seattle; William A. Shanafelt, 
Executive Director, The Housing Au 
thority of the County of King. 

For the Potomac Chapter, the Wyatt 
emergency program in relation to the 
local housing scene in the Washington, 
D. C. area is the general subject of the 
new series of monthly luncheon meet- 
ings initiated on February 11. Specific 
matters covered by individual speakers 
are such topics as: zoning and planning 
requirements, permanent housing legis- 
lation, labor’s part in meeting the hous 
ing emergency, and the actual housing 
need in the District. On March 5, the 
Chapter held the first of five scheduled 
round-table discussions in the current 
series—“Guides for Housing: Today 
and Tomorrow.” John Ihlider, Execu- 
tive Officer of the National Capital 





STOUT HOUSING 





At Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, five faculty women of the home 
economics department live in the Gray- 
barn Apartments, pictured above. The 
house was built in 1937 by NAHO mem- 
ber Lillian Carson, instructor of housing 
and house furnishing at the Institute. 
Miss Carson’s original plan was to have 
the house cooperatively owned, but she 
was advised to build it first. She is now 
investigating patterns of cooperative 
financing and management. 


Housing Authority, and Louis Juste 
ment, architect and author, took up re 
spectively the public and private aspects 
of the economics of housing. Other sub 
jects that will be covered in the series 
are: urban redevelopment, race rela 
tions, housing costs, and site planning 
and architectural design. Outstanding 
leaders in each of these fields lead the 
discussions, 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 

Executive Committees of three Re 
gional Councils met in recent weeks as 
follows: Pacific Southwest, March 28, 
Los Angeles; Pacific Northwest, April 
5, Seattle; New England, April 11, Bos- 
ton. Executive Director Pomeroy at- 
tended both the Los Angeles and Se- 
attle meetings. (For rosters of Execu- 
tive Committee members, see Novem- 
ber 1945 Journal, pages 184-185; Janu- 
ary 1946 Journal, pages 20-21.) 

A Southwestern Regional Conference 
was held in Fort Worth on March 28 
and 29. The first day’s session was de- 
voted largely to management problems; 
NAHO regional and national affairs 
were considered on the following day. 

A full regional conterence will be 
held by the Middle Atlantic Council 
on May 28 and 29 in New York. 
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How Are Local Housing Authorities Organized To Do Their Jobs? 


Some months ago the Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority wrote 
to NAHO requesting information and 
ideas on how local housing authorities 
are organized to do their jobs. To get 
the answer, ten representative housing 
authorities (each operating approxi 
mately 3500 dwelling units) in vari- 
ous parts of the country were con 
tacted and asked to prepare answers 
to four questions. In response to this 
request, the following housing author- 
ities sent in descriptive material on 
their operations: 

Tacoma, Washington 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Savannah, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama 
San Antonio, Texas 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Akron, Ohio 

The four questions together with 
a summary of the replies received are 
presented below: 


1. How would you define your 
philosophy of administration or man- 
agement? 

Three of the seven local authorities 
made no attempt to state their phi- 
losophy of administration; the others 
made the following statements: 

Tacoma 

“Concerning the philosophy behind 
our method of operation, | might say 
that you don’t raise children by deny- 
ing them the opportunity to learn by 
making their own mistakes. When 


supervisors and managers are made, 


wholly responsible for the consequences 
of their mistakes, in all probability they 
will not make them too often. Through 
this process, I believe administrative 
stature is acquired and good adminis- 
trators are developed.” 
Memphis 

“To operate as if we are the per- 
sonal owners of the housing properties 
with the utmost respect for the funda- 
mentals which are expressed in the pub- 
lic housing laws; to furnish housing 
to low-income families; to maintain 
our properties in the best possible con- 
dition; to develop a staff of courteous, 
contented people who desire to achieve 
the above objectives.” 


Louisville 


“Our philosophy of administration 
and management may be summed up 
as follows: we are conducting a large 
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business with an investment of over 
$17,000,000, and an annual income ot 
approximately a million dollars. We try 
to conduct this business on the same 
sound business principles which pri 
vate business would observe. We are 
very much impressed with the idea 
that small savings in the expense ot 
operation grow into very large sav 
ings. 


Akron 


“Our philosophy of administration 
ind management is this: a Housing 
Authority, in view of the fact that it 
is spending what might be termed pub 
lic money, must be more cautious than 
a private individual would be in spend 
ing his own money; our employees 
have been so advised.” 


2. Do you have an organization 


chart of your authority administrative 
structure? 

Only one of the seven local authori 
ties had never prepared an organization 
chart. Two authorities sent printed 
copies, while the other four apparently 
had prepared copies for this particular 
purpose. 


3. Which administrative functions of 
your authority are centralized and 
which are decentralized? 


Tacoma 

Managers are responsible for their 
operations; maintenance centralized, al 
though each development has one or 
two maintenance men; tenant selection 
handled entirely by central office (ex 
cept for one outlying development with 
military personnel); all accounting and 
purchasing a central function except 
rent collections, refunds, and giving of 
receipts; each development has its own 
project services adviser responsible to 
the manager—with central office tenant 
relations adviser who consults on and 
coordinates activities; personnel merit 
system installed, with each manager 
selecting new personnel from among 
applicants certified by personnel officer; 
managers prepare budgets, subject to 
review and conferences with Executive 
Director. 

“This method of operation requires 
a high degree of cooperation among 
the managers and the central office 
departments, which is facilitated by 
the weekly staff meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Director.” 


Memphis 


Major responsibility tor operations 
assigned to managers; central pool ol 
maintenance men under maintenance 
superintendent; accounting and pur 
chasing are largely central office func 
tions; annual income reviews conducted 
as of April 15 of each year, with leases 
going into effect on July 1; notices to 
residents prepared centrally and sent 
out under managers’ signatures; budgets 
prepared by the central office executive 
stafl and referred to the managers and 
the maintenance superintendent for 
review, 

“We believe that the most economical 
operation can be effected when certain 
services af&e 
centrally.” 


prov ided and controlled 


Savannah 

Although the managers are tully in 
charge of their developments, mainte 
nance, accounting, purchasing and proj 
ect’ services are central ofhce tunc 
tions; mechanics, carpenters, plumbers, 

ouncsr en, and ctners are available 
from a central crew when requested, in 
addition to the maintenance men as 
signed to the developments; tenant 
selection is a central function but the 
eligibility reexamination is handled en 
tirely by the development staffs; all 
purchasing and budget preparation is 
handled by the central office staff. 

“Many of our administrative func 
tions are centralized but the responsibil 
ity for development operations is as 
signed to he managers.” 

Birmingham 

All permanent maintenance person 
nel under direction of a central main 
tenance superintendent; additional per 
sonnel employed as needed for special 
or seasonal work; painting on a four 
year cycle basis, with painters paid on 
an hourly basis; all accounting and 
purchasing activities handled by comp 
troller, but rent collections are the r¢ 
sponsibility of the manager; each de 
velopment has a project services adviser 
under the central office supervisor, who 
in turn reports to the Executive Direc 
tor; budgets are prepared by the central 
office but are reviewed by the managers 
and by the maintenance superintendent. 

“Our experience has taught us that 
managers should not have the responsi 
bility of selecting their tenants.” 

Continued on page 80 
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San Antonio 
Purchasing, accounting, and mainte- 
nance are primarily the responsibility 
of central office personnel; tenant selec- 
tion is directed by the managers; in- 
come reexaminations are conducted by 
each manager with extra help employed 
as needed; budgets are prepared by the 
chief accountant following conferences 
with the managers and central office 
department heads and are subject to 
the approval of the Executive Director. 
“All personnel is employed or termi- 
nated by the Board of Commissioners 
upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Director.” 


Louisville 

Highly centralized—central office 
made up of Authority's Administrator 
(executive director); chief housing 
manager; chief engineer; chief ac 
countant. Chief engineer has central 
crew and is responsible for maintenance 
at all developments; chief accountant 
directly supervises accounting activities 
at all developments as well as at central 
office; one tenant selection officer for 
white applicants and one for Negro 
applicants; annual income reexamina- 
tions are conducted by each manager; 
budgets for all developments are pre 
pared in conference by central office 
department heads, subject to approval 
of Authority’s Administrator and Com- 
missioners. 

“We believe that our experience has 
proved that a_ generally centralized 
operation is more economical than a 
decentralized system.” 


. Akron 

All maintenance is the responsibility 
of the central maintenance superintend- 
ent who is also purchase agent (main- 
tenance personnel in central pool as 
well as at developments); tenant selec 
tion handled entirely at each develop 
ment (this enables managers to inter- 
view each applicant); budgets are 
prepared jointly by the maintenance 
superintendent, the management super 
visor, and managers, subject to the 
Director’s final approval. 

“In my opinion, it is unwise to raise 
questions about high operating costs if 
it involves sacrificing acceptable main- 
tenance standards.” 


4. Do you have a written statement 
of your personnel policy? 

Two of the seven local authorities 
had no written personnel policies or job 
descriptions. Three of the authorities 
sent copies of job descriptions only, 
having no other written statements or 
regulations pertaining to personnel pol- 
icy or procedure. The other two au- 
thorities had fairly complete Personnel 
Manuals. One of these manuals, for 
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example, is a printed booklet and deals 
rather fully with the following subjects: 
Statement of Policy 
Staff Organization 
Personnel Committee 
Assignments 
Termination of Employment 
Promotion and Transfers 
Hours of Work and Holidays 
Salaries and Wages 
Employees’ Benefits 
Annual Leave 
Sick Leave 
Leave Without Pay 
Travel 
Administrative Classifications 
Office Personnel Classifications 
Wage Scales of Union Employees 
Guide to Personnel Classification 
by Project Size 
Position Specifications 


Comments and Conclusion 

This exploratory analysis of the prob- 
lem of how local authorities are organ- 
ized administratively to perform their 
jobs reveals a number of important 
observations. 

1. The philosophies of management 
and administration expressed by four 
of the local authorities reveal some 
diversity in point of view. Two of the 
local authorities and to some extent a 
third one, for example, stress the legal 
and economic functions of their agen- 
cies; the fourth authority appears to 
attach importance to methods of de- 
veloping housing administrators. 

2. Some of the local authorities are 
using organization charts as a tool for 
evaluating the agency’s organizational 
structure. The value of organization 
charts to local authorities may be de- 
batable but it is of interest to note that 
they are used to the extent that they 
are. 

3. Regarding centralization of ad- 
ministration, all of the authorities, ex- 
cept Louisville, observe a fairly con- 
sistent pattern of decentralization of 
development operations, with each 
housing manager administratively re 
sponsible directly to the Executive Di- 
rector but with the accounting, pur- 
chasing, community services, and 
sometimes the maintenance functions 
provided through central office depart- 
ments. In the case of Louisville, the 
operations are highly centralized, with 
a great deal of direct supervision of 
development operations provided out 
of the central office by the department 
heads. 

4. The survey indicates that local au- 
thorities are giving attention to prob- 
lems related to personnel standards, 
policies, and procedures and that there 
is general concern for these problems 
among local authorities. The job de- 





scriptions, the compensation plans, and 
the manual material that have already 
been prepared suggest substantial prog 
ress in this area. 

5. While this survey of local author- 
ity organization has provided some 
factual information about the adminis- 
trative structures of local authorities, 
about their policies and procedures, 
and about their concepts of manage- 
ment, the survey in some respects 1s 
equally important because of the many 
questions that it further 
study. Listed below are a few that 
merit attention: 


raises for 


Questions 

To what extent should administra- 
tive functions be centralized as related 
to size of the program? Take, for 
example, programs according to these 
classes: 

200 or less dwelling units 

201 to 1000 dwelling units 

1001 to 5000 dwelling units 

5001 and more dwelling units 


—Should the number of separate de- 
velopment operations determine the 
kind of administrative structure used? 

—At what point are the efficiency 
values of a highly centralized operation 
outweighed by the values of supervision 
and direction that a capable housing 
manager may give? 

—What functions should always be 
performed by the central office regard- 
less of the size of the program? 

—To what extent should a manager 
be completely responsible for his op- 
eration? 

—With what size program should 
supervision of managers be provided 
below the Executive Director? 

—How should specialized central 
office functions be related to manage- 
ment supervision and to housing man- 
agers? 

—What are the values of having au- 
thority policy and procedure in written 
or manual form? 

—How can the effectiveness of a 
mangement activity be measured? 

—What does a sound statement of 
administrative and management phil- 
osophy consist of? 


Points to Need 
The foregoing material on housing 
administration indicates generally how 
local authorities are organized. Al- 
though the data are of interest to hous- 
ing administrators, the survey points 
directly at numerous questions about 
management operations that remain 
unanswered and reemphasizes the need 
for continuing all efforts that seek to 
evaluate and improve current adminis- 

trative practices in housing. 
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PUT ON AN ACT... 


Seattle’s Junior League told the city’s inmigrating war hous- 


ing youngsters. They did—and suddenly they felt at home. 
RUTH HOWELL 


MARGARET O’CONNOR 


Public Relations Director, 


Housing Authority of the City of Seattle 


. and my father owns a great big 
wheat ranch in Nebraska.” 

It was with these words, delivered 
from the stage of a Seattle Housing 
Authority community building to a 
group of his playmates that a small boy 
from the wheat plains of Nebraska 
found himself a part of a group again, 
after long lonely weeks as a newcomer 
among newcomers. 


War work had brought the boy and 
his family to Seattle. There he became 
“just another kid” living in a housing 
project. He became one of hundreds of 
other boys and girls just like him—lost 
in their new surroundings, strange in a 
new community. 


One day in the spring of 1941, just 
five years ago, Mrs. Ruth Lease, a 
Seattle Junior Leaguer doing a volun- 
teer recreation leadership job among 
the Authority's young residents, dis- 
covered the youthful Nebraska farmer 
sitting somberly and alone in a corner 
of the gymnasium of one of the Au- 
thority’s housing developments. Mrs. 
Lease asked the boy to walk on the 
stage and tell the other children about 
himself. It was then that he regained 
his sense of “belonging.” It is safe to 
say (although it can’t be proved) that 
from then on he never again had to sit 
in a corner alone. 


A New Game 


Out of such a beginning, the Seattle _ 


Authority’s young war housing tenants 
“discovered” a new game that they 
have been playing ever since—with in- 
creasingly skillful variations. It is a 
game that the youngsters have entered 
into enthusiastically and that has helped 
to solve one of the Authority’s most 
baffling problems of war housing man- 
agement: how to re-create a spirit of 
neighborhood living among large 
groups of “strangers” —strangers to the 
city—to their jobs—to one another. 
There were more than 6000 families 
in the Seattle Authority’s war housing 
developments—most of these develop- 
ments lying well outside the city’s cen- 
ter. There were more than twice that 
many children. Although the city’s 
schools, churches, clubs, parks, play- 
grounds all offered some means of ab 
sorbing the free time of those thousands 
of youngsters, many of them needed an 
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outlet for their energies closer to home. 
It was here that the Junior League en 
tered the picture: a group of established 
citizens that actually came into the Au 
thority’s developments and invited the 
residents to become active participants 
in the life of the community. The 
Junior League recognized in the Au 
thority’s war developments not only an 
opportunity to perform a service but a 
chance to gain for itself from the con 
tributions that newcomers invariably 
have to offer. It didn’t take the League, 
or the Housing Authority, long to learn 
that potential Sarah Bernhardts and 
Walter Hampdens were to be found 
among these groups. 

The League had been conducting pro 
grams of creative dramatics for several 
years in private schools, public play 
grounds, clubs, etc. When the League 
saw in the war housing developments 
an opportunity for increased service, it 
saw, too, that the recreation and com- 
munity facilities available in these de 
velopments would provide the necessary 
tools for the undertaking. Thus, for 
the first time, persons living in outlying 
residential districts, persons who had 
been there before the war housing was 
built, were also given an opportunity 
to use these war-created community 
service buildings and to join in with 
general neighborhood activities. 


A Slow Build-Up 


At the beginning of the Junior 
League’s program, creative dramatics 
was too new an activity to interest the 
children. It was only through an evo- 
lutionary cycle — beginning with the 
children talking about themselves, con 
tinuing with a story hour, and finally 
culminating in the dramatics — that 
Mrs. Lease was able to carry out her 
underlying objective. 

“When the program first started,” 
she remembers, “I would ride nearly 
twenty miles to one of the projects. 
Those were hot, sticky July days. I 
would have worked for three weeks 
getting a story ready and when I ar 
rived at a project, not one child would 
be there to hear me. After two or three 
days of that kind of thing, I became so 
discouraged I told the Seattle Housing 
Authority that if it couldn’t get the 
children to turn out, I would quit.” 

“Then, I started thinking,” she con- 


Manager, Holly Park 


y 


Housing Authority of the City of Seattle 


tinues. “When I realized that most of 
these children didn’t know who King 
Arthur was, or had never heard of 
Snow White—in short didn’t know 
what a story was—then I knew I was 
wrong.” 

And so began the period of teaching 
children the simple fact that a story is 
a wonderful human experience. Mrs. 
Lease advertised and publicized. She 
wheedled and cajoled. If she saw a 
group of youngsters jumping rope, or 
playing tag, she would sidle up to them 
and say: 

“If you come inside with me, I'll tell 
you a story.” 

If that resulted in blank stares of 
hostility, she would add: 

“Come on in and I'll tell you some 
thing.” 

Usually, the anonymity of such a 
challenge would intrigue her listeners, 
and in they would troop. 

Once inside, the children were ex 
posed, usually for the first time, to the 
tales of Kipling, Chaucer, Grimm, 
Riley, Dickens, .. . . Before actual story 
telling began, however, Mrs. Lease 
points out, the atmosphere was well 
prepared. In one such storytelling hour, 
she collected a group of a dozen boys, 
ranging in age from nine to twelve. 

“They were so insecure, they didn’t 
know what to do with themselves. So 
they were unruly, and difficult. They 
hit each other, and fought, for want of 
a better outlet. I struggled for 20 min- 
utes to get their attention,” she says. 
“Finally I succeeded—but only because 
I asked one of the most difficult of them 
if he played football. He threw back 
his shoulders, and said he did.” 

The other boys stopped hitting each 
other, and within five minutes they 
were responding to Mrs. Lease. 


Story-Telling Techniques 


Getting and keeping the undivided 
attention of her audience is one of the 
fundamentals in children story-hours, 
Mrs. Lease believes. Here are some 
others: 

1. Make sure your listeners are com 
fortable. If they are sitting on the floor, 


make sure that’s where they want to be. 


2. Ask them to take off their coats 


and mittens. Have them know where 
their belongings are. You can’t com- 
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pete against a child looking for a stray 
mitten. 

3. Close all doors. Children can’t 
help looking at a man walking by with 
a broom. 

4. Never read a story—tell it. Never 
be ill-prepared, because a child, unlike 
an adult, will tell you if you haven't 
done a good job. 

Gradually, as the children became 
more and more at home, more and 
more familiar with a story, Mrs, Lease 
evolved her efforts into a program of 
creative dramatics. At first, the children 
dramatized the stories she told them. 
Then they begah pantomime work. 
And finally children from seven proj 
ects were writing, directing, producing, 
and acting in their own plays. 

There are families of minority groups 
residing in Seattle’s projects. Naturally, 
many of the children from these fami 
lies attended the Children’s Theatre 
sessions. At one such meeting, Mrs. 
Lease asked the youngsters if they 
would like to dramatize “Little Black 
Sambo.” There was an immediate vote 
of approval. Then came the question of 
who should be Sambo. A little Negro 
boy, with very big, bright eyes pulled 
at the hem of Mrs. Lease’s dress, and 
said he thought he ought to be Sambo, 
because he was the only boy there who 
had the right color skin. The rest of 
the group looked on the Negro boy 
with the greatest envy imaginable. He 
not only played Sambo, but he earned 
the respect and friendship of the other 
children who participated. 

Costumes—Stage Sets 

In all of the story dramatization that 
called for costumes, Mrs. Lease has not 
allowed the children to buy materials, 
nor has she permitted elaborate stage 
settings. The knowledge gained in the 
manual arts classes that the boys at- 
tended in school and in the home eco 
nomics classes that the girls attended 
was applied to stage designing and 
building and to costume sewing. It was 
a practical tie-in between the schools 
and the Seattle Housing Authority, The 
children used paper and paint to make 
a yellow-striped tiger; they made ele- 
phant trunks out of paper bags and 
gunny sacks. 

“I told the older children about the 
theatre—its growth and _ its history, 
knowledge of which, I said, is all im 
portant for any age,’ Mrs. Lease re- 
calls. “I believe the boys learned how 
to behave in front of a lady. How to sit 
respectfully and quietly, modulating 
their voices and manners. I gave them 
poetry, and expected them to read it. 
They did. Kids—they’re wonderful!” 

During 1941, the first year of explora- 
tion, and 1942, the second year of dis- 
covery, volunteer leaders from the 
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Junior League worked long hours and 
trooped from development to develop- 
ment to reach all areas where their pro- 
gram was in operation. The League 
did its job well. Their demonstrations, 
in the form of plays written, produced, 
and acted by children, stimulated at- 
tendance to such a degree that it be 
came a full-time job. Through the 
University of Washington’s Little Thea- 
tre group, qualified directors were 
found and hired by the League to carry 
out the job, on a part-time basis. This 
did not mean that the League forgot 
about their “pet project”—creative dra- 
matics. They remained on the job, with 
as many as 25 or 30 of their members 
helping the children out by contribut 
ing transportation, materials for cos- 
tumes, and time. 

Each of the past five years has seen a 
growth in attendance, as well as in age 
groups participating. Even adults are 
now inquiring about their chances to 
learn something about dramatics, both 
through their participation in produc 
tions, as well as through being taught 
techniques of creative dramatics for 
children. 

Achievements 

Important tangible results achieved 
during the war by Mrs. Lease include 
such items as: (1) Children and their 
parents were made to feel an integra 
tion with the community. (2) As the 
children started taking part in the pro- 
gram, the problem of keeping them 
busy at something constructive, instead 
of destructive, was being solved. Not 
only did the program offer a chance of 
individuality to the child who sat in a 
corner by himself, but it also was an 
outlet for the greater numbers who 
must have a vent through which to 
exert their energy. As the children 
found an interest and became more se- 
cure, they were easier to work with. 
They were offered a program they en- 
joyed. In turn, they were willing to 
offer their cooperation. (3) Parents rec- 
ognized what was being done in the 
Authority, and they, too, responded by 
being more amenable to suggestions 
from management. (4) Youngsters in 
outlying projects, who lived far from 
the central downtown entertainment 
area, were given a chance for creative 
expression. (5) For the first time, many 
of these same children were exposed to 
cultural outlets they may never have 
otherwise known. (For instance, the 
first play written by the children had 
twelve killings in the first scene. It was 
a three act play and if suicide hadn't 
been barred, there would have been no 
one left on the stage by the second act. 
It took only one production to exhaust 
that theme. From then on, the young- 
sters settled down to a higher quality 





production. They practically memorized 
Kipling stories and came to prefer his 
tales to crime thrillers.) (6) In short, 
creative dramatics and a children’s thea- 
tre made the job of running a war 
housing development an easier one. 

In return for its contribution of per 
sonnel, time, and money to the now 
well-developed program in Seattle, the 
Junior League has not sought the 
thanks of the community. For to those 
of them who have taken part in this 
program, under the direction of Mrs. 
Lease, the results achieved through the 
children have been their reward. It is 
thanks enough, they feel, that a few 
weeks ago an eight-year old stopped 
Mrs. Lease on a busy downtown street. 
“I know you,” he said. “You're the 
best story teller there is.” 





And now that the war is over and 
fewer mothers are employed, these 
women are taking a renewed interest in 
their children’s activities. They, too, are 
looking for a constructive program for 
their leisure time. Here again, just as 
during the war, activities such as those 
sponsored by the Junior League can be 
used to ease a critical situation and to 
encourage a sense of responsibility in 
the residents of housing developments. 
Every resource at a local authority's 
command should be called on to con 
tribute toward the stimulation of com- 
munity interest and pride. Such action 
is necessary if we are to achieve a bet- 
ter job of management. Now, as dut 
ing the war, we must live up to the 
challenge posed by FPHA Commis- 
sioner Klutznick when he said: “We 
must build a sense of living into our 
housing projects.” 





FORTHCOMING 
ARTICLES 


a series on 
MEASURING MANAGEMENT 
EFFECTIVENESS 


I—Stating the Problem 

2—How One Local Authority Did It 

3—How FPHA Does It 

4—How a NAHO Regional Council 
Did It 


In this management section ot 
the Journal it is planned to pre- 
sent material on operating prac- 
tice and procedures. For this pur- 
pose, management has been de- 
fined to include all phases of the 
operating job — administrative 
planning, personnel, property 
maintenance, community and 
resident relations, and budget 
and accounting procedures. 
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Hints to the Housing Manager 


TENANT EDUCATION 

A program of tenant education in 
the conservation of utilities has been 
initiated by the 
of New Orleans. 


Housing Authority 
Executive Dhirector 
J. Gilbert Scheib writes that the gen 
eral outline of the program was formu 
lated late last year at an Authority 
staff meeting attended by all manage 
ment aides and key central office per 
sonnel. 

stimulate 


The specific devices used to 
tenant cooperation and in 
terest, to describe efficient use of me 
chanical household equipment, and to 
suggest ways of avoiding waste of gas, 
electricity, and water are: illustrated 
pamphlets distributed to all tenants; 
posters located at strategic points on 
each development; motion pictures; lec 
tures by specialists; home counselor 
programs featuring the conservation 
theme; charts showing excess consump 
tion of utilities at each development, 
if overconsumption should continue. 


INDIVIDUAL METERS 

Wasted gas and electricity have also 
posed management problems for the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Wilmington, North Carolina. Compar- 
ing operating costs as between two 
low-rent and two war housing develop 
ments from 1942 through 1945, the 
Authority found the following dif- 
ferences in average utilities cost per 
unit per month: 


Gas 
Low-rent $1.21 
War 3.62 
Electricity 
Low-rent $1.65 
War 2.26 


The use of individual gas-fired 
water heaters in the two war develop- 
ments (as opposed to centrally-heated 
hot water in the low-rent housing) 
is part of the explanation for the 
higher gas costs in war housing. But 
eveh correcting for this factor, the 
Authority feels that “consumption of 
gas in the war housing has way ex- 
ceeded a proper and normal figure.” 
But, since the dwellings do not have in 
dividual utilities meters, it has not been 
possible to determine accurately the 
extent or character of abuse by particu 
lar tenants. It is obvious, however, 
the authority states, that since there 
has been no penalty for excess utili- 
ties consumption, war housing resi- 
dents make liberal use of gas stoves 
and electrical equipment for _heat- 
ing purposes, and thus avoid the 
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expense ol buying tuel for their in 
dividual space heaters. (This prob 
lem does not exist in the low-rent 
developments since they are steam 
heated from a central source.) The 
Authority tells the story of one wat 
housing resident “who went to a coal 
yard and said she had thought she 
would get through the winter with 

t buying any coal, but guessed on 
account of the cold weather, she'd have 
to buy a bag. A bag!” 

Installation of 


electric 


individual gas and 
meters in the war develop 
ments is the best way to cut down 
consumption, or at least to measure it, 
the Authority Estimating 
that installation costs can be written 
off within two years, it has requested 


belies es. 


the necessary approval for beginning 
the work. The two low-rent develop 
ments studied already have individual 
electric meters, and approval for in 
stallation of gas meters has recently 
been obtained. 


GROUNDS BEAUTIFICATION 

This spring the tenant association 
of South Side Terrace Homes 
rent development of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Omaha 
will again sponsor 


a low 


a grounds beauti 
heation program. Over 50 per cent ot 
the 522 families living at the Homes 
participated in the program last year 
(Colored moving pictures were taken 
during the entire 


growing season.) 


Repeating last year’s practice, th 
management and maintenance depart 
ments will cooperate in furnishing tools 
and advice to the residents. 

In planning the program, residents 
will be organized by building, each 
building to elect a chairman, and all 
the chairmen to meet early in_ the 
spring to work out the details. Pen 
nants will be awarded for the best 
flower gardens, and special prizes w'] 
be given to the tenants of the threc 
buildings with the most beautiful 
grounds. 


Masonry Shelters For Lawnmowers 





“Visitors to Raleigh’s low-rent housing are always curious about the miniature 
brick houses distributed in open spaces throughout both developments. They have 
been likened to old-fashioned tombs and another theory is that they were built 
as air raid shelters for children of kindergarten age. 

“Every tenant holds the key to the mystery. The low-roofed huts are shelters for 


lawnmowers and hoses. 
tenant has the key.” 


Authority of the 


y o 


There is a storage house for each building and each 


Ra 1945 annua! report of 


r eigh 
City of Raleigh. North Carolina 
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EDUCATIONAL LACK 

The fact that housing projects are regularly corrupted 
by their inhabitants is obviously out of educational lack. 
Giving people a house with plumbing has to be done in 
conjunction with giving them some education on how to 
use it: the two must be accomplished in parallel, not series. 
That’s the prime lesson of TVA: the demonstration farms. 
As anyone knows who has ever kicked around this country 
of ours much, government printing establishments and fed- 
eral writers and researchers can exhaust themselves turning 
out printed matter forever—but without much affecting 
standards of living. People are all from Missouri; you gotta 
show them. 

So, instead of these monstrous cliff housing projects 
gouged out of the slums, why not, for example, a lot of 
small, attractive housing units—duplexes and small apart- 
ments—scattered throughout a slum area in which selected 
families can be installed: “SEE YOUR NEIGHBOR'S 
NEW HOME!—The Government plans to expand its pro- 
gram of crowded-area housing if this experiment succeeds. 
Apply at once if you want a house like this and we will 
enroll you in an entertaining course of demonstrations on 
Better Housing.” 

The course could be given in a completely furnished unit 
such as those in which the selectees are already living: 
strictly a neighborhood project, with the priest or the janitor 
or the eggman or anybody along the street with initiative 
and a modicum of education to act as “front man;” con- 
ducted in small classes, never patronizing, never disrupting 
the neighborhood gestalt. 

My ideas are getting too far ahead of both syntax and 
typewriter. But surely education and material substance 
must grow together—neither comes first. Consequently, 
though the overall plan and framework may be on a great 
city or regional scale, the execution of it must be down- 
right “folksy’—that is the genius behind the success of 
TVA and the like. 

Winrietp Best, Chicago. 
HOUSING IS PEOPLE 
(Letter from a former NAHO staff member) 

A thousand pardons, please, for troubling you, But | 
still have my moods and my thoughts and my worries 
and my NAHO hangover. There’s something about hous 
ing today that has been troubling me. If I still sat across 
the hall, I would come over to your lairs and talk to you 
and pace around and wave my arms and yell. Obviously, 
I can’t do that. So I have put my troubles in a typical 
“Ashy” editorial. What do you think? 


The coming of peace brought with it many and strange 
things. Few of us realized how fully we had become ad- 
justed to war and its dislocations. And few of us realized 
how ineptly we were prepared to prophesy the future 
state of the nation as we set off on the long road to 
reconversion, Housing and its stake in the nation’s welfare 
is no exception. We are forced to admit that our housing 
experts, including NAHO, missed the point. We are forced 
to conclude that no one came even close to successfully 
predicting the far-flung implications of our housing shortage. 

To be sure, we had lots of statistics, and charts, and 
learned analyses, and housing-lingoese worded reports. In 
substance, maybe, many of them were correct. But they 
did miss the point! 

They forgot what was behind the figures. They counted, 
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for the most part, houses. They regarded lack of houses 
as our housing deficiency. They neglected to consider the 
people who needed—and who WANTED—those houses. 
People who would demand houses. People who would pay 
fantastic prices to buy houses, if they had to. People who 
would organize, and write, and telegraph, and phone, and 
send delegations to get houses. There are millions of them. 

Now let’s give credit where it is due. Our new NHA 
Administrator has succeeded in doing something where 
the rest of us failed. He has added a spark of life—a 
human touch—a sense of the problem. He has fired the 
nation’s imagination. Wilson Wyatt has already shown 
his fitness for a big national job. 

When people are desperate, they like bold plans. They 
like to know where they stand. They don’t like to accept 
too many assumptions about doubling up and going back 
to the farm and having no place to live—when the assump- 
tions are not reasonably related to the natural reactions 
of human beings. 

So let’s learn our lesson and get on with our job. Let's 
not forget why we have and need housing in the first place. 
Let’s try to understand the importance of translating our 
learned, but cold, figures into human units instead of 
housing units, Let’s remember that housing is for people. 

Exuis Asn, Seattle, Washington. 


COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR HOUSING 

I read with interest Dr. J. H. Bunzel’s “College Cur 
riculum for Housing” and comment as follows: 

In general, I think, the curriculum emphasizes the social 
sciences too much. While this is desirable, it should be 
balanced with other items, such as, basic elements in 
administration and principles of organization; financing, 
especially as it is related to the financial aspects of the 
aided and urban redevelopment program; basic under 
standing of the financial problems involved in home owner- 
ship. In addition, the following courses should be cut: 


English. Believe that 6 hours of English is ample 

Physical Education. Believe 6 hours is excessive. 

Biological Sctences. Do not believe an attempt should be made to 
teach first aid in college as it can be acquired elsewhere in a shorter 
period of time. As far as spending 4+ hours on bacteriology and epi 
demiology, think it is a bit over-emphasized and not related 

Mathematics. Could be reduced to 6 hours instead of 10 

History and Geography. Could be cut to 4 hours 

Orientation and Ethics. Believe that a course in logic and ethics 
should be added in this category. 

Sanitary Engineering. Believe that 4 hours is ample 

Public Health. Should be cut to 4 hours in view of the fact that 
4 hours is included under sanitary engineering 

Architecture. Recommend that blueprint reading precede history and 
appreciation and be related to the course on graphic presentauon. 
Recommend a course on building and construction techniques 


Business Administration and Law. A course should be added on 
principles and techniques of budgeting, planning the job, scheduling 
the work, and on innumerable operations in the administration of a 


housing project. 

Institutions and Agencies. A course should be added on the ad- 
ministration of municipalities, with emphasis on the relationship be- 
tween housing and land agencies. 

Practice Work. Should be extended to about 12 hours 

I realize that without much study on my part these 

° ‘ 1 
comments might not be 4 propos; however, it would 
be interesting to obtain a poll of “housers” and obtain 
from them what they think a curriculum on housing 
should contain. I recommend that NAHO set up a com- 
mittee to work with Dr. Bunzel in setting up a curriculum. 

Leon Rater, Washington, D. C. 
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POSITIONS 


AA-1, DIRECTOR OF LOCAL AU- 
THORITY—MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Executive director for newly-organized local 
housing authority in city of population of 
40,000. Salary—open. 


AA-2, DIRECTOR OF LOCAL AU- 
THORITY—NEW ENGLAND 

Executive director for newly-organized local 
housing authority in city of population of 
100,000. Salary—open. 


AA-3, CITY PLANNER—EAST 
CENTRAL 

City plan commission announces examina- 
tions for two vacancies—city plan effectuator 
and senior city plan effectuator. Last filing 
date is May 9; examination date is May 16. 
Must have university degree or equivalent in 
engineering, architecture, business administra- 
tion, or city planning. Also must have some 
successful experience either in administration 
of private business; promotion of large-scale 
private residential or industrial developments 
involving the bringing together of several 
groups; or promotion of large-scale public 
works projects requiring the coordination of 
government activities. Minimum age limit— 
26 years for effectuator; 28 years for senior 
effectuator. Salary—$4761 to $5476 for ef- 
fectuator; $6613 to $7165 for senior. 


AA-4, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH IN HOUSING—MIDWEST 
Must have several years’ responsible re- 
earch experience in housing, city planning, or 
closely related fields. Also must have grad- 
uate training in social sciences, preferably 
economics. Salary—$5000. 


AA-5, ASSOCIATE PLANNING 
TECHNICIAN—NEW YORK 


Two vacancies in community development 





POSITIONS 


AW-1, Male, 32 years—COMMUNITY, 
LAND PLANNING, SITE DESIGN 

Three years in Army, past year on loan to 
government of Panama as consultant in charge 
of urban statistics and survey, housing project 
planning and design, and legislation; three 
years research associate in public health and 
housing; one year research associate in city 
and regional planning at eastern university; 
four years architectural work in England. 
Education—seven years at foreign universities 
leading to B.A. architecture; M.A. city and 
regional planning. 


AW-2, Male, 33 years—MANAGE- 
MENT, PERSONNEL, OCCUPA- 
TIONAL. COUNSELLING 

Three years in Army as counselling and 
classification specialist; year and one-half as 
housing management adviser with FPHA; half 
ear as housing management interne with 
NAHO; year as chief accountant for local 
housing authority (400 units); boys’ and 
men’s group worker while attending school. 
Education — B.S. business administration; 
group work. 


AW-3, Male, 38 years—HOUSING AD- 


MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT— 
EAST COAST 


Five years with federal government, first as 
housing manager with FWA and finally as 
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AVAILABLE 


work. Emphasis in one job will be placed on 
the development of building codes; in the 
other, on the development of zoning. Must 
be resident of New York State. Salary 
$3900 to start. 


AA-6, DIRECTOR, LOCAL BRANCH 
OF CIVIC GROUP—MIDWEST 

Well-known national agency is establish- 
ing local branch and needs a man with or- 
ganizational ability, legal experience, and be 
lief in civil liberties. Salary—$3000. (Would 
also consider part-time activity at a lower 
salary.) 


AA-7, PERSONNEL, JOB ANALYSIS 
—MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Must have at least one year's experience in 
position classification or job analysis. Should 
have degree in business administration, in- 
dustrial engineering, or related fields. Salary 

-$2980 and $3640 depending upon training 
and experience. 


AA-8, ARCHITECT, SITE PLANNER 
—MIDWEST 

To supervise architectural work and site 
planning for privately-financed group develop- 
ments in Midwest. Must have architectural 
training. Salary—open 


AA-9, ARCHITECT—NEW ENGLAND 

Insurance company has opportunity for an 
associate architect, preferably a graduate of a 
recognized school of architecture, and experi- 
enced both in design and field work on hous 
ing and related matters. Experience should 
include all phases of design and construction 
and preferably some knowledge of utility lay- 
out. Salary “open 


WANTED 


housing management adviser with FPHA; 
twelve years in real estate, for the most part 
in rental and management of large-scale 
housing. 


AW-4, Male, 61 years—PUBLIC 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Past year, design engineer with private firm; 
seven years executive director of local housing 
authority (764 units); two years, construction 
engineer with local government; four years 
with National Park Service; twenty years in 
industrial and railroad construction engineer 
ing. Education—civil engineering. 


AW-5, Male, 45 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

Now manager of Negro family development 
consisting of 300 dwelling units and commer 
cials; two and one-half years’ experience as 
housing manager. War veteran. Willing to 
live anywhere. Education—three years college. 


AW-6, Female, 40 Years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, WELFARE 

Four years with local housing authority, 
first as social investigator and finally as ten- 
ant selection supervisor (4600 units); one 
year, adult education and university teaching; 
miscellaneous editing and interviewing ex- 
perience. Education—A.B. prelaw: J.D.; M.A. 
economics and political science; Ph.D. candi- 


date, sociology; additional work in social wel- 
fare. 


AW-7, Male, 36 Years—HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION, CITIZEN 
AGENCIES 

Past two years attorney and hearing com- 
missioner with OPA; twelve years private law 
practice simultaneously with active manage- 
ment and leadership of community and civic 
organizations, including analysis and draft 
ing of important housing legislation. Educa- 
tion—LL.B 


AW-8, Male, 37 Years—HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION, CITIZEN 
AGENCIES 

Year and one-half, attorney with OPA (rent 
control); two years with FPHA, first in Puerto 
Rico in a legal-administrative capacity, later 
with regional office in the states, and finally 
on loan to the Office of the Administrator on 
a special research job involving subdivision 
control legislation; year as management assist- 
ant with local housing authority; cight years 
as practicing attorney; ten years active leader- 
ship in community activities and legislation 
Education—law. 


AW-9, Male, 39 Years—PERSONNEL, 
ACCOUNTING 

Past four years with local housing authority, 
three years as personnel director; fourteen 
years accounting and auditing work in com- 
mercial banks; four years assistant paymaster 
with private firm. Education—labor relations, 
banking 


AW-10, Male, 37 Years—HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 

Year and one-half in Austria with UNRRA; 
four years with FPHA as area housing man- 
age! and management assistant; year with 
local housing authority as management as 
sistant; six months in personnel work; one 
year in charge of local unemployment com- 
pensation office; two years, field representa 
tive for local public welfare agency. Educa- 
tion—B.S. business administration; M.A. social 
administration. 


AW-11, Male, 37 Years—MANAGE- 
MENT, ADMINISTRATION, PER- 
SONNEL, PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Three years Lieutenant in Navy, one year as 
housing officer; two years, housing manager 
with federal government, first with FSA and 
later with FPHA (managing 2600 units of 
war housing); six years, aide and secretary to 
congressman, involving public relations, re- 
search, writing; two years, free-lance fiction 
writing. Education—three years college. 


AW-12, Male, 35 Years—GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION, RESEARCH, 
PLANNING—SOUTHEAST 

Three and one-half years (and currently) 
assistant director housing authority, respon- 
sible for all technical aspects of program, in 
cluding development of approximately 3000 
war housing units all types, maintenance of 
approximately 5000 units (family health makes 
move from this position necessary); cight 
years in responsible landscape architecture 
positions for U. S. National Park Service and 
state park commission. Education—B.S. land 
scape architecture. 


AW-13, Male, 39 Years—ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT LOCAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Past three and half years, auditor for FPHA 
in charge reports on some of the largest local 
authority operations in country; four and 
half years accountant for large housing au- 
thority. Education—A.B. commerce. 
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Four Guides for 
Building a New Home— 








what they mean in terms of large-scale hous- 


ing and to families of middle and low incomes 





ELBERT PEETS 


Architectural Consultant, Federal Public Housing Authority 


Of the many “how-to-do-it” books 
for prospective home builders, four 
warrant notice. Roughly, their contents 
follow a formula: 

financing, law, contracts 

neighborhood and lot selection 

placing the house 

the persons, functions, and objects to 

be housed 

plans and pictures of houses, with 

analyses of them 

something about construction and 

equipment 

perhaps a glance at prefab and the 

future. 

I shall briefly note each of the four 
books; then look for things that may 


have meaning to public housing. 


THE BOOK OF HOUSES, by John P. 
Dean and Simon Breines. 1946. $2.00. 
Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

Dean is regional economist, FPHA New 
York office, and author of “Home Ownership: 
Is it Sound?” Breines is an architect. This 
book is the best of the group on the economic 
phases of home building, its legal pitfalls, and 
on purchase plans. It carries more on planned 
communities than the other books and dis- 
cusses the relation of the house to the site, 
with examples from TVA. One rental row- 
house group is discussed. It is illustrated with 
plans and photographs of houses and building 
details, accompanied by keen comments. 


PLANNING YOUR HOME FOR BET- 
TER LIVING, by Clarence Whiting 
Dunham and M. D. Thalberg. 1945. 278 
pp. $4.00. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Dunham is in the Yale civil engineering 
department; Thalberg is an advertising execu- 
tive. Their book is the largest of the group 
and goes in for the dimensions of things and 
for plan details (tells how to make a vege- 
table cellar). The text, though resolutely use- 
ful, is sometimes platitudinous: “ . thirty 
per cent of our lives is spent in sleeping.” 
The dust jacket offers you a shiny C. C. 
(Cape Cod) cottage with red roof and shut- 
ters—but the book likes everything. 


BUILDING OR BUYING A HOUSE, 
by Burton K. Johnstone and Associates. 
1945. 154 pp. $2.75. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 

The five authors teach architecture at Penn 
State. The justified sub-title is “A guide to 
wise investment.” It contains the usual ma- 
terial, clearly presented, well organized and 
printed. Tells you what you need to know 
and can use, not a dangerous smattering of 
things you can't master. No tony illustrations, 
no. drawings of ducky bungalows with which 
to. plague your architect. Sketches and_ text 
on rooms. and. services; ten house plans com- 
peteftly analyzed. 


TOMORROW’S HOUSE, by George 
Nelson and H. N. Wright. 1945. $3.00. 
214 pp. Simon and Schuster, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 
20, New York. 

This book contains beautifully reproduced 
views (232) of houses and interiors, a state- 
ment of design practice, and several chapters 
on recent technical developments—in sound 
insulation, lighting, solar heating, materials— 
and their effect on design. The notes on 
financing refer particularly to houses in the 
modern style. 


In General 


“Tomorrow's House” is the glamour 
book of the series and differs from the 
others in two obvious ways—it aims to 
be worth the price whether you are in 
a housebuilding mood or not and it is 
devoted wholly to “modern” houses. 
It is a beautiful book. Although to my 
eye about half the things illustrated are 
more fashion than art, among the rest 
there are a few lovely designs and 
works of craftsmanship that William 
Morris might have enjoyed. For those 
to whom this book is merely the play- 
thing of an evening, these few pictures 
—and the lively accounts of new tech- 
niques—will amply justify it. 

But one who sees a house as a mem- 
ber of a community called housing can 
not be quite happy about a book that 
dissociates itself from that community. 
This identification of the “modern 
approach” with smart affluence, this 
atmosphere of mahogany lavatory coun- 
ters, lamp bases covered with calf pelts, 
vast areas of glass magically clean, lally- 
column fireplaces, sites that look like 
national parks—these are no service to 
housing or to architecture. More than 
most people, public housing workers 
want a free, pliant, comfortable archi- 
tecture, but we can’t expect to get it 
from a cult of arty snobbism. 

My sharpness is due, no doubt, to 
proletarian envy, but there is also the 
feeling that all these books—with the 
fractional exception of Dean and 
Breines—are retarding housing by 
glorifying the house. All of them flat- 
ter their readers’ individuality. Dun- 
ham and Thalberg say “. . . you your- 
self should do the basic planning first, 
so your house will be exactly what you 
want and need.” Shallow words, de- 
terring progress in the provision of 
shelter. All—again excepting Dean and 
Breines—mention_ no dwelling type but 
the “single” and recognize no site less 


ample than a wide suburban lot. They 
have no counsel for the man whose 
income can not match the cost of sub- 
urban street improvements and the 
high taxes of residential towns. 

I can not see that these books have 
gained much from any governmental 
housing agency but FHA. Perhaps 
public housing has diverged too far 
from the old ways and has thus not 
come to bear upon the folkthought of 
housing. And certainly the industry 
of private housing has not diverged 
enough. Whatever the reason, these 
books are companion-phenomena to 
to the idea that the only way to shelter 
veterans is to make them, by some 
financial alchemy, into home-owners. 


What Public Housing Can Learn 


What, on the other hand, can public 
housing learn from the house books? 
The plan analyses, the studies of func- 
tions in relation to spaces, the growing 
acceptance of gardenside living rooms, 
the rapturous kitchens, the discussions 
(not yet the science) of orientation— 
these may help us to do more with our 
little. 

When I am commissar for books on 
housing, things will be different. Dean 
will do a new big book on housing 
economics, Breines will do one just on 
housing, and Nelson-Wright, no longer 
content with creating a dream-world 
for the apartment dwellers of New 
York, will get out a gorgeous volume 
on houses costing no more than four 
thousand bucks, by unknown designers, 
and having no architectural style what- 
soever. 





HOUSING DESIGN 
LESSONS ... 


learned by the Housing Au- 
thority of Savannah, as recounted 
in its recently published and 
very excellent six-year report, in 
clude: “no project will be built 
in Savannah without a 
heating system” . . . radio outlets 
for every tenant concrete 
floors will be covered with as- 
phalt tile . . . ceramic tile cover- 
ings for bathrooms and kitchens 

. Streets paved with concrete 
(asphalt blisters and cracks in 
the summer heat) no bed 
rooms of less than 100 feet. 


solar 
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BREAKING THE BUILDING BLOCK- 
ADE. 

By Robert Lasch. 1946. 316 pp. $3.00. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. Will be reviewed in an early issue of 
the Journal. 


MENTAL HEALTH BULLETIN. 

Vol. 24, No. 1. January-February 1946. 
7 pp. 10 cents. Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
4, Illinois. The entire issue of the Bulletin is 
devoted to housing and mental health, reflect- 
ing the growing awareness of the relation- 
ship of housing conditions to other fields. The 
lead article, “Housing: A Statement of the 
Problem,” was written by Elizabeth Wood, 
Executive Secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority. Other major articles are “Housing 
and Personality Development” and “Mental 
Hygiene and Restrictive Covenants.” 


NEW CITIES FOR OLD: City Building 
in Terms of Space, Time and Money. 
By Louis Justement. 1946. 232 pp. $4.50. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. Will 


be reviewed in an early issue of the journal. 


REBUILDING OUR COMMUNITIES. 

By Walter Gropius. 1945. 61 pp. $1.75. 
Institute of Design, Chicago. Illinois. The 
text of a lecture given in Chicago in February 
1945 under the joint auspices of the Institute 
of Design, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and the Chicago Plan Commission. In- 
cludes many photographs and drawings of 
“good” and “bad” architecture. 


HOUSING AND CITIZENSHIP: A 
Study in Low-Cost Housing. 

By the late Major George Herbert Gray. 
1945. 250 pp. $6.50. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Will be reviewed in an early 
issue of the Journal. 


LEGAL AND STATUTORY MA- 
TERIALS FOR CITY USE IN MEET- 
ING THE VETERANS HOUSING 
EMERGENCY. 


By Charles S. Rhyne and Philip H. Hill. 
Report No. 113, 1946. 24 pp. $2.00. Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. What cities can do in meeting the 
housing emergency. Includes model city and 
state legislation and recommends the use of 
local housing authorities both as the emergency 
committees called for by the Wyatt program 
and as agencies for the actual provision of 
emergency housing. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES AND 
FACILITIES IN NEW YORK CITY 
HOUSING PROJECTS. 

1946. New York City Housing Authority, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
How community facilities—laundries, recrea- 
tion areas, health and shopping services—are 
provided for the residents of the New York 
Authority's fourteen developments. 
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THE LIVABILITY PROBLEMS OF 
1000 FAMILIES. 

FPHA Bulletin No. 28. October 1, 1945 
67 pp. mimeo. Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, Longfellow Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. An evaluation of the “workability” of 
prewar public low-rent housing developed 
under the United States Housing Act. Will 
be reviewed in an early issue of the Journal 


THE SEVEN MYTHS OF HOUSING. 

By Nathan Straus. October 1945. 314 pp. 
$3.00. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. A second 
edition with a new introduction by the author 


IMPROVED FAMILY LIVING 
THROUGH IMPROVED HOUSING. 

The Committee on Housing for the Family. 
1945. 28 pp. The Woman's Foundation, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 
A report of a special consultants’ committee, 
covering such topics as percentage of income 
spent for rent; rental vs. home ownership; 
patterns and special problems of family living 
Concludes that further research on consumer 
education, budgeting, and family requirements 
is necessary for the family to attain the “un- 
derstanding necessary to a wise approach to 
the problems of securing and maintaining ade- 
quate housing.” 


OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED: A 
Guide for Veterans Interested in the 
Construction Industry. 

1946. 55 pp. 10 cents. E. Lawrence Chand- 
ler, Room 703, 1026-17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued by the Com 
mittee on Opportunities for Veterans in the 
Construction Industry, this pamphlet is de 
signed to attract capable men to the construc- 
tion industry. Offers advice to veterans re 
turning to construction jobs, in need of job 
training, interested in learning a profession, 
interested in starting a business. 


NEGROES AT VANCOUVER, WASH- 
INGTON: A Survey of Negro Tenants. 

November 1945. 8 pp. and tables. Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Vancouver, 
McLoughlin -Heights, Vancouver, Washington. 
The survey was conducted soon after V-J Day 
to learn how many of the 1200 Negro fam- 
ilies living in the Authority's war housing 
developments planned to remain in the area, 
what their skills were, how they adjusted 
to the community, etc. 


DISPOSITION OF WAR HOUSING 
IN VALLEJO: NO. 2—The Inventory. 
By S. Robert Anshen. 13 pp. Free on 
request to Housing Authority of _ the 
City of Vallejo, P.O. Box 1432, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia. The second in a series (see November 
Journal, page 208). Outlines composition of 
and utilities installed in all war housing de- 
velopments operated by the Vallejo Authority, 
presenting a possible order of preference in the 
disposition of the dwellings. Illustrated. 


A SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES 
ON HOUSING FOR NEGROES. 
Compiled by Elizabeth L. Carey and Cor- 
ienne K. Robinson. August 1945. 17 pp. mim- 
co. Federal Public Housing Authority, Long- 
fellow Building, Washington 25, D. C. Lists 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles deal- 


ing with general and specific problems of 
Negro housing. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE GENERAL HOUSING BILL. 

1946. 7 pp. $12 per thousand copies. 
Housing Legislation Information Service 
1015—15th Street N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
One of a series of pamphlets issued by HLIS 
to popularize the various features of S. 1592 
Other pamphlets (4 pp. each, available at $7 
per thousand) are It’s in the Bill, Gl Home- 
coming 1946 Style, Own Your Own Home, 
General Housing Bill and Rural Housing 
Needs, Housing for Veterans Who Want to 
Go to College, Your City's Stake in the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Tajt Bill (this latter pamphlet 
6 pp., available at $10 per thousand). 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF STATE 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LEGIS- 
LATION. 

October 1945. 74 pp. mimeo. National 
Housing Agency, Washington 25, D. C. A 
detailed analysis, provision-by-provision, of 
the urban redevelopment laws of twenty 
states. The laws are classified into three major 
categories, each of which is treated separately: 
(1) redevelopment corporation laws, author- 
izing private corporations to assemble sites 
and rebuild slums and blighted areas; (2) 
laws creating local public redevelopment agen- 
cies to assemble sites for private redevelop- 
ment; (3) laws authorizing local housing au 
thorities to assemble sites for private redevelop- 
ment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING AND RELATED SUBJECTS: For 
the Use of Teachers and Students. 

Compiled by Elizabeth L. Carey. Decem 
ber 1945. 11 pp. mimeo. Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Longfellow Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. Lists general hous 
ing references; government publications, 
including reports of hearings before Congres- 
sional committees; housing study guides; and 
periodicals. 


THE SOVIET HOUSING PROBLEM. 

By Hans Blumenfeld. The American Re 
view on the Soviet Union, November 1945. 
Vol. 7, No. 1, pp. 12-25. Single copies of 
Review 65 cents. American Russian Institute, 
58 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
The housing shortage in Russia is a legacy 
of pre-Revolution days plus wartime destruc 
tion. Describes Soviet building and neighbor 
hood planning programs and outlines what 
has been done in the way of postwar planning. 
Includes photographs of housing built during 
the twenties and early thirties. 


SIX YEARS OF HOUSING IN CHILE. 
By Francis Violich. Housing and Plan 
ning, January 1946. No. 1. 8 pp. mimeo. 
Free on request to Pan American Union, 
Division of Labor and Social Information, 
Washington, D. C. The first in a series 
of bulletins devoted to housing and plan- 
ning matters in Latin America andthe 
United States. In this issue, Mr. Violich re- 
views an extensive six-year report of Chile's 
national housing agency, the Caja de Habita- 
con, 
HOUSING FACTS. 

January 1946. 34 pp. National Hous- 
ing Agency, Washington 25, D. C. A brief 
summary of some of the problems in- 
volved in meeting the immediate housing 
need and in laying a firm foundation for 
the future. Defines the problems and their 
background and suggests the tools that can 
be used in solving them. Includes 13 pages 
of helpful charts, most of them previously 
used to illustrate former Administrator Bland- 
ford’s testimony before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 
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JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. left 
Washington by plane on March 17, 
headed for China and his official mis- 
sion there (see February Journal, 
page 35). “Just what specific work I 
will do,” he told an interviewer, “will 
be determined by the Chinese govern- 
ment itself. . . . My understanding is 
that the assistance I am going to pro 
vide will cover a broader field than 
merely China’s budget. I am to make 
available my experience in the field of 
administration or organization.” 


FOREIGN ASSIGNMENTS to the 
Philippines, London, Paris, Venezuela, 
and Panama have recently been an- 
nounced by Mr. Jacob Crane, Special 
Assistant to the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, as follows: 

Earl V. Gauger, Roy J. Burroughs, 
and John L. Tierney have gone to Man- 
ila in the capacity of a special housing 
mission to advise on the organization, 
financing, and execution of a program 
for housing and physical reconstruction 
for the Philippines. The mission was 
sent at the request of the President of 
the Philippines. Mr. Gauger is Chief 
of the Mission; Mr. Burroughs is Eco- 
nomic Adviser, and Mr. Tierney is 
Legal Adviser. The mission is expected 
to return to this country about June 30. 

Major George L. Reed has been ap- 
pointed Consultant on Housing and 
Urbanism in the United States Embassy 
in London. 

Barton P. Jenks is acting in a similar 
capacity in Paris. 

Colonel Hugh Kelly has gone to 
Venezuela under the joint auspices of 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission and NHA to offer preliminary 
advice on that country’s housing pro- 
gram. 

Stephen Arneson has been requested 
by the President of Panama to continue 
his work there and he plans to remain 
until the end of June. 


HOWARD WHITE, former Assist- 
ant Director of FPHA’s Management 
Standards Division, has returned from 
overseas duty with the American Red 
Cross and now has a position in Chi- 
cago in the sales department of the 
Potomac Engineering Corporation, 
manufacturer of children’s recreational 
equipment. 


PAUL FLAGLER, 1945-46 Presi- 
dent of NAHO’s San Diego Chapter, 


on March 5 resigned his position with 
FPHA to go into the building and sub- 
division development business in San 
Carlos, California. Since April 1945 he 
had been manager of Bayview Terrace 
and Torrey Pines, FPHA developments 
in the San Diego area—and for the five 
months before March 5 had also been 
managing two additional developments, 
thus having the responsibility for a total 
of 5200 units of housing. 


OSBORNE T. BOYD was released 
from the United States Naval Reserve 
on February 8 and has since returned 
to the Region I office of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority in Boston. 


DON R. BONAPARTE, JR., Hous- 
ing Manager of Ida B. Wells Homes in 
Chicago, has been appointed Assistant 
General Housing Manager for all of 
the Chicago Housing Authority's low- 
rent developments. Mr. Howard Shaw 
replaces Mr. Bonaparte as Manager of 
Ida B. Wells, having been Chief En- 
gineer there since 1940. Mr. Edward 
Pate has been named Manager of the 
Authority’s new low-rent development, 
Wentworth Gardens. 


OLIVER WINSTON, ELBERT 
PEETS, and GEORGE SPEAR of 
FPHA’s General Field Office in Wash- 
ington, on a recent field trip to Green- 
dale, Wisconsin, encountered concrete 
evidence of the housing shortage— 
they couldn’t get hotel accommodations 
and spent the night in the lobby of a 
Milwaukee hotel. 


GUNNAR MYKLAND, on being 
discharged from the Navy late last year, 
took a position with FPHA as a spe 
cial assistant to the Commissioner. 
Recently, he has left FPHA to become 
Director of Field Operations in the 
Office of the Administrator of NHA. 





ARTHUR GOODWILLIE died on 
January 15. Mr. Goodwillie was at one 
time on the staff of the Office of the 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency as Chief of the Operations 
Branch, Conversion Division. He was 
also at one time with the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. He had been a 
NAHO member since 1941. 


FRANK P. ORBELLO died on 
March 12. He had been with FPHA 
since August 1942, originally in the 
Management Division of the former 
Region III office; later as Housing 
Manager in the Patuxent River area, 
responsible for more than 900 units of 
housing. His early experience had been 
in private housing developments in the 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area. 


Meetings 
COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Cooperative Ac- 
tivities of Housing Authorities and Pri- 
vate Housing Interests will hold a three- 
day meeting in Washington on April 
29-30 and May 1. In addition to other 
items of discussion on the agenda, the 
Committee will meet on successive days 
with Boyd T. Barnard, President, and 
Herbert U. Nelson, Executive Vice- 
President, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; NHA Administrator 
Wyatt; and William J. Guste, Presi- 
dent, and Lee F. Johnson, Executive 
Vice-President, National Public Hous- 
ing Conference. 


LABOR SUPPLY CONFERENCE 

On April 9 the National Committee 
on Housing, Inc., held a meeting in 
Washington for the purpose of can 
vassing all aspects of the construction 
labor supply problem. Following in- 
troductory statements by NCH Chair 
man Dorothy Rosenman and Secre 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach, three 
panel discussions were held in which 
industry-labor specialists spoke on such 
questions as manpower need, apprentice 
training, and technological change. Im- 
mediate purpose of the meeting was 
to relate labor supply to the demands 
of the Wyatt program. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409)... 5 


Sustaining 


and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 


minimum. 


Complete details available 


om request. 
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